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From time to time in the Navy you will 
witness the genuine service rendered by 
products of the United States Rubber Com- 
pany—insulated wire and cable, rubber foot- 
wear, tires, belts, fabrics, gas masks, hospital 
supplies, soles and heels and many other 
commodities bearing the U.S. trademark. 

For your own personal equipment it is 
advantageous to remember our products 
by their trade names—Raynster raincoats; 
Naugahyde bags and belts; U. S. rubber 
footwear; Keds, the superior canvas rubber- 
soled shoes; U. S. Spring-Step rubber heels 
and Uskide soles. 
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MAINTENANCE OF THE TREATY NAVY: 


By ASSISTANT SECRETARY THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


In the final analysis, civilization is based on communication. 
The advance of man has been coincident with man’s contact with 
man. Thought is stimulated by the interchange of ideas and 
commodities. The importance of communication to a country is 
proved by the nations in our own time and by countless illustra- 
tions in history. The backward communities are those that have 
but little connection with the world at large. The most savage and 
barbarous tribes are those that are most isolated and that have 
been isolated through the ages, and it is on remote islands and in 
inaccessible jungles that the most primitive peoples are now found. 
In general, and proving the same rule, the reverse of this holds 
true. For the great and civilized nations of today and of the 
past are those whose system of communication is most perfect. 

Perhaps the greatest single civilized governmental unit of early 
days was the Roman Empire. By the same token, it was the 
Roman Empire which had the best developed system for the 
transmission of men, ideas and commodities. The Roman roads, 
for example, are proverbial for their frequency and excellence. 
On them and over them through the generations swept the tide of 
traffic of the Roman Empire. Indeed, to the present day these 
same roads are in many instances still serving their purpose. 
During the last war, when I was in France, I marched over them 


* Speech delivered before the National Academy of Political and Social 
Science, Philadelphia, Pa., 20 January, 10923. 
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and saw guarding them the remains of the army camps of those 
days, by which they were protected. The Roman system of com- 
munication was perhaps, never equalled, let alone excelled, until 
within the last hundred fifty years. Their galleys were the fast- 
est, their roads were the shortest and best, their post system, their 
helio system, remained until comparatively recently, models of a 
lost efficiency. Through the length and breadth of their vast 
empire protection was afforded to commerce on land and on sea, 
To these excellent and well-protected lines of communication, 
Rome owed in the main part her greatness and her cohesion. 

Furthermore, the human race does not stand still. It either 
advances or slips back. “Where there is no vision, the people 
perish,” and it is through new contacts with others that we reach 
out for new ideas and new viewpoints. In all of the most brilliant 
ages of man, thought has been stimulated and fertilized by inter- 
communication. To it we owe our nation, for it was man’s rest- 
less progress over uncharted seas and through untamed wilder- 
nesses that created our country and developed the civilization of 
the western hemisphere. 

In the past, the two great mediums of communication by which 
our civilization was built were the land and the sea. Our Navy, 
indeed all navies, are indissolubly linked with the latter, because 
for communication by water, protection is necessary. Rights on 
the sea are as important as the right to travel unmolested on the 
railroad or down the turnpike. No great country can afford to 
have them jeopardized, for every great country depends on them 
not only for advancement, but even for her ability to retain her 
present level. It is the navies of the big civilized powers that 
have kept open the lanes of traffic in the world. They have been 
kept open as against pirates. They have been kept open as against 
other overbearing nations. History furnishes many instances of 
this. The Roman records contain many examples. Rome was con- 
stantly harrassed by pirates until, under the able administration 
of Augustus, she swept them from the Mediterranean. The un- 
derlying cause of the greatest and most significant wars that 
Rome met with in her rise to power—those with Carthage—was 
the domination of the Mediterranean Sea. 

English history parallels theirs, and our own annals furnish 
many similar instances. During the brief one hundred fifty years 
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of our existence we have executed many operations against 
pirates. In the early part of the last century, at numerous times 
our fleet was employed in sweeping the pirates from the Gulf of 
Mexico and the surrounding waters. Our ships sailed under 
Decatur to combat piracy in the Mediterranean. Indeed, at this 
very time, we have vessels in Asiatic waters putting down piracy 
and protecting our nationals and commodities. Furthermore, 
two of our wars at least, have been in a measure brought on by 
the question of our rights on the sea. The War of 1812 and the 
War with Germany were intertwined in their origin with the 
rights of our sea-borne traffic and the rights of our sea-faring 
people. 

The merchant marine needs the protection of the Navy; the 
Navy in time of war needs the supplementary aid of the merchant 
marine, and the country in peace or war needs both. The Navy 
isa necessary protector of that all-important adjunct of our great 
civilization—our communication with the other countries of the 
world. 

In addition, our Navy is our first line of defense. It is the 
shield which prevents the enemy from striking at our vitals. We 
are not a militaristic nation. We do not maintain a large army. 
We depend upon our civilians for our military forces. Our ideal 
is to “show how civilians can smite with the sword.” When war 
breaks, as it has in the past and as it will again in the future 
despite all we can do, we have much real work to do before our 
military organization is in proper shape. It is the Navy that holds 
the enemy at bay while this preparation is being made. Further- 
more when victory is attained, it must be through attack, and to 
attack it is necessary for us to hold the sea lanes. It is the Navy, 
therefore, that makes this attack possible. Navies primarily are 
the safe-guard and defense of those countries who do not desire 
wars of aggression, but who desire, as all right-thinking countries 
should, to maintain themselves in a position where they can ade- 
quately guard the rights of their citizenship. 

The Navy also is the right arm of the State Department. It is 
through the Navy, in large measure, that the State Department 
visualizes and translates into action its policies. At this time 
our naval vessels are stationed from the Mediterranean to Asiatic 
waters. At this time we have ships cruising near Central and 
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South America. Our vessels are spread over the seven seas. They 
are the tangible evidences of the power of the United States, 
Behind all the pronouncements of our State Department rests the 
power of our Navy. It is the Navy that turns these pronounce- 
ments from simply unsupported statements into matters that must 
be given the gravest consideration by all nations. Our policies, 
in truth, are based on the Navy. Indeed, the Navy is the corner- 
stone on which rest the Monroe Doctrine and the policy of the 
“open door.” 

Every day, also, in unconsidered and unrecorded ways, the 
Navy is working for the good of the country. It is helping us 
to maintain peace for the people by the respect it inspires. It is 
spreading our influence over the four quarters of the globe, for 
trade follows the flag. When one of our vessels steams into a 
foreign port, the stars and stripes floating over her, she is the out- 
ward and visible sign of the spirit and soul of the United States. 

Though land and water have been the great mediums of com- 
munication in the past and are still at this time, another is now 
opening up—the air. The past twenty years have turned many 
of the romances of the past into sober facts. Icarus’ tragic death 
has been and is paralleled by our daring young men who, as pio- 
neers, are developing this new empire. Though air communica- 
tion is still in its infancy, enough has been done to clearly prove 
its importance. In this respect too, the Navy’s work is important, 
for naval aeronautics are an integral part of our Navy and we 
are pushing the development as energetically as we can. 

Our Navy at present can be divided roughly into two heads— 
the shore establishment, and the fleet afloat. The shore éstablish- 
ment has as its mission the service of the fleet afloat. It is com- 
posed mainly of yards where the ships are repaired by skilled 
civilian workmen, many of whom have been in the goverament 
service all of their lives. These yards are situated at strategic 
points on our coasts and in certain of our outlying possessions. 
Without them, the Navy would be helpless; and radio stations 
whereby our ships the world over are kept in close contact with 
the government at Washington. In addition we have manufac 
turing plants such as our Aircraft Factory at Philadelphia; trait- 
ing depots for the new recruits; supply bases, and other similar 
developments—all necessary to the maintenance of the compli- 
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cated and diverse machine of a modern navy. In these shore 
activities, approximately speaking, fifty thousand civilians are 
employed. 

The fleet afloat is, of course, the main objective and the one 
to which all efforts are primarily bent. The fleet afloat is now 
a single fleet under a single admiral. It can be divided roughly 
into five groups. ‘The first of these is the battleships. They cor- 
respond to the infantry in the army. From time immemorial they 
have formed the backbone of our naval defense. It is the great 
guns of the capital ships that hammer out victory when the fate 
of the nation hangs in the balance. Important and vital as the 
other elements are, they are, in the final analysis, but supplemental 
arms, 

The next group is the auxiliary surface craft. In this group 
are the light cruisers, the cavalry of the Navy. In peace or in 
war, they are the far cruising rapid units. It also contains the 
destroyers. Their main weapon is the torpedo and they screen 
the great ships in action. 

The third group is composed of the submarines, which embody 
many and diverse functions. They are a constant threat to all 
fighting units. They can be used for breaking an attack forma- 
tion. Furthermore, they can scout unsupported by other units 
and are of great value for laying mines where surface craft dare 
not penetrate. 

The fourth division, aviation, is new and only partially devel- 


oped, but it will assume an increasingly important role as the 


years go by, and experience and invention eliminate the problems 
that limit it at present. There are three missions with which 
naval aviation is charged. It co-operates with the army in coast 
defense; it operates to a limited extent from the decks of the 
battleships; and it functions as an auxiliary arm from the air- 
craft carriers. As battle ranges have now increased to over 
thirty thousand yards, the use of airplanes in action to observe 
and report the fall of projectiles has become essential to accuracy 
of fire against an enemy beyond the horizon. We have at this 
time two vessels partly constructed which will be aircraft car- 
riers. Their length is greater than that of any other ship in the 
Navy. Each one of them will carry from seventy to eighty planes, 
depending upon the type and size of planes. They will accom- 
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pany the fleet in action. From their decks will rise scouting 
planes to be used as the eyes of the Admiral, torpedo and bombing 
planes for attack and fighting planes to repel an enemy aerial 
attack. 

The last important group is the non-combatant auxiliary craft, 
It is difficult for the average individual to realize just how vessels 
of this sort are necessary, but a modern battle fleet is helpless 
without them. Some are specialized and must be a part of the 
regular Navy. These number such units as hospital ships, supply 
ships, repair ships and transports. Others are more general in 
character, and whereas it is necessary to have some of them at 
all times in commission and on hand, may be supplemented by 
the merchant marine in time of need. These number such units 
as oilers, colliers and cargo vessels. 

Perhaps the greatest single achievement during the past year, 
from a naval standpoint, was the limitation of armament treaty. 
The heart of this treaty is the naval ratio established between the 
great naval powers, namely, for the United States and Great 
Britain, 5, Japan, 3, and France and Italy, 134 each. Concretely, 
this allows the United States a Navy equal to that of Great 
Britain and forty per cent greater than that of the next naval 
power, Japan. 

This treaty gives us, for the first time in our history, a definite 
naval policy. All agree that we should live up to these terms. 
Therefore, our mission is simple—for though it does not limit 
all classes of craft, as it was impossible to reach an agreement on 
certain of the auxiliary types, nevertheless the great powers have 
taken the spirit embodied therein as a guide, and are handling 
themselves accordingly. Not only does this treaty stop com- 
petition, but in addition, it gives us a definite proposition on which 
to appear before the American public. Furthermore naval plans 
inaugurated in conformity with the spirit and letter of the treaty 
will not, in the future, arouse the suspicions among the countries 
of the world of ulterior motives which fomented so many of the 
international troubles of the past. 

Our mission in the coming year is to create a balanced and 
adequate treaty Navy. This country will at all times hold strictly 
to, not only the letter, but the spirit of the agreement. At no 
time will we undertake building plans in the unrestricted classes 
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which could reasonably be said to reopen naval competition. Our 
endeavor will simply be to put ourselves on a parity with the ratio 
allowed us. 

At this time we have not a treaty Navy. We lack certain essen- 
tial elements. One of these elements is mine-laying submarines. 
We have no mine-laying submarines in the United States Navy, 
and yet this type was proved by the war to be most effective and 
necessary. War statistics indicate that a very large percentage 
of the destruction done by submarines can be credited to this type 
of vessel. Mine-laying is an important part of modern naval 
warfare. The submarine can lay mines where other craft cannot, 
because the submarine can operate unobserved where surface craft 
would infallibly be detected and destroyed. We also have but 
three scout submarines, the V-7, 2 and 3, which are under con- 
struction now at the Portsmouth Navy Yard. Even when com- 
pleted, these submarines will not be of the latest design, and 
though useful in their way, cannot be compared to units laid down 
in more recent years. The scout submarine, like the mine-laying 
submarine, has an important mission which it, and it alone, can 
accomplish. 

For all-around utility, in both peace and war, there is no craft 
more valuable than the scout cruiser. In this branch of naval 
architecture the United States is very deficient. We have no 
modern light cruisers with the exception of the ten which are now 
building. These cruisers have a displacement of 7,500 tons. 
The treaty allows a displacement of 10,000 tons for light cruisers. 
The other chief naval powers are greatly superior to us in their 
light cruisers, both in total tonnage and in types constructed or 
under construction. 

Before the limitation of armament treaty, the United States, in 
capital ships, was following a policy of constructing new and 
additional units, rather than remodeling older units. Other coun- 
tries had been remodeling the units they had on hand. The treaty, 
by definitely limiting the number of capital ships, has eliminated 
the policy formerly pursued by this country. The modernization 
work in progress in other countries previous to and since the 
formulation of the treaty has placed the United States in an 
inferior position insofar as capital ships are concerned. In order 
to bring ourselves to the parity allowed us, we must undertake a 
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modernization program. This will involve such things as jp. 
creased elevation for the guns on certain of the vessels, and anti- 
aircraft and submarine protection of various types. 

To summarize, before we can permit ourselves to state that we 
are maintaining the treaty Navy, we must build certain mine. 
laying submarines, certain scout submarines, certain scout cruisers, 
and modernize along various lines, a portion of our capital ships, 
As I said before, all nations concerned are abiding by the treaty, 
The United States, also, in following out the suggestions made, 
will in no way violate either the spirit or the letter of the treaty. 
We will not attempt, in the program I have outlined above, to 
exceed our allotted strength. We believe the limitation of am- 
ament treaty to be a great work, not only for our country, but for 
the world. This treaty was made possible by the fact that we had 
a powerful Navy. There may be other treaties in the future. If 
we wish to be considered when such a time arises, we must main- 
tain properly what is allowed us at this time. We believe that the 
United States stands in the world for both honor and peace. If 
this stand is to be effective among the nations of the world, we 
must maintain our treaty Navy adequately. The feeble well 
wisher amounts to but little in a practical world. In Pilgrim's 
Progress, we admire “Great Heart” not simply because of his fine 
ideals, but because he had the force to stand against the powers 
of evil in defense of these ideals. We want no wars. Weare 
not an aggressive nation, but it would be idle and mendacious for 
me to tell you that there would be no wars. Our freedom, the 
safety of our families, the institutions we prize, all demand that we 
maintain our proper defense. I wish to see our country in the 
future honored and respected. There is one way and one way 
only that this can be attained, and that is by being strong. I wish 
to see peace for our country—the peace of the righteous. There 
is one way and one way only that this can be attained and that is 
by being strong. For the sake of our children and their children’s 
children, we must build up and then properly maintain our treaty 
Navy. 
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THE NAVY: 


By ApmiraL R. E. Coontz, U. S. Navy, CHIEF oF NAVAL 
OPERATIONS 


Ladies and Gentlemen: 

It is a privilege for me to be allowed to address you tonight at 
the Marine Exposition on the subject of “The Navy.” 

The Navy of the United States is your Navy, and we, who have 
devoted our lives to its development and efficiency, feel that it is 
most important that each and every one of you take a personal 
interest in it and ascertain for yourselves more definitely the 
function it performs for your Government and each of you in your 
daily lives. Recently, there have been anchored in the North 
River some of the great modern super-dreadnoughts ; practically 
every afternoon these ships are open for inspection by visitors 
and I hope that every one of you who has not already done so, will 
take advantage of the opportunity offered and visit one of these 
ships, get aquainted with its officers and men and see at first hand 
how your money is being invested. 

During the past year the Navy has held a very prominent place 
in the public eye. It was almost exactly a year ago today that 
Secretary Hughes at the opening session of the conference for the 
limitation of armament startled the world by a proposal to limit 
the construction of all types of naval vessels according to a certain 
definite and already established ratio. His proposal in half re- 
spects was rejected; the Naval Treaty as signed limited the con- 
struction of only two types of ships, namely, the capital ship and 
the airplane carrier, and imposed certain restrictions as to tonnage 
and armament of ships of the cruiser class. In making this 
proposal, Secretary Hughes adopted as a basis the necessity for 
the maintenance, by the nations concerned, of a navy adequate 
for national security and defense. Having studied the problem 
from this point of view, our delegates to this conference enun- 
ciated the policy that the Navy of the United States should be 


: *Made over radio phone to the American Association Exposition at New 
York, November 9, 1922. 
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second to none, equal to that of Great Britain and five-thirds 
times that of Japan. The reasons for the establishment of this 
ratio are worthy of consideration by every good citizen. The 
United States Navy has never been used to provoke war; on the 
contrary an adequate navy has been considered by all of our great 
statesmen as the surest guaranty of peace. The Navy is the 
right arm of diplomacy—the protector of our commerce—and the 
surest means of safeguarding our shores from aggression on the 
partofanenemy. Therefore, when three of the ablest statesmen 
in this country, non-military men, laid down as a naval policy for 
the United States that our Navy should be equal to the strongest 
and bear certain definite ratios to the navies of other powers, it is 
my opinion that the great majority of the thinking American 
public will gladly accept their opinion as the correct one and vote 
to support a Navy commensurate with that policy. It is of 
especial interest to shipping interests to see that this policy is 
carried out for the Navy furnishes the only means by which 
foreign commerce and commercial lanes may be kept open in time 
of war. 

Let us stop to consider for a moment what is required for the 
maintenance of the 5-5-3 ratio. Probably many in this audience 
have at one time or another in their lives played the old American 
game known as poker; probably many of you have at one time or 
another held a hand which you considered a winning one, and 
after considerable backing of this hand have found that some 
other player in the game held a hand just a little bit better. Those 
of you who have been through this experience will probably re- 
member that you lost a considerable portion of your stack of chips 
on it and got no returns whatsoever for your investment. 

Let me give you another illustration along this same line: In 
1902, Germany came to the realization that if she was to become 
a great commercial power and maintain colonies at great distance 
overseas from herself, it would be absolutely necessary for her to 
develop a large navy as a protection for these interests. There- 
fore, she outlined the greatest naval building program the world 
had ever seen and proceeded to build up her navy to a strength 
greater than that of any other power. Great Britain, however, 
paralleled Germany’s program with an additional one of her own 
so that in 1914, at the outbreak of the war, Germany found her- 
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self with a navy almost big enough. During the preced. 
ing twelve years she had spent hundreds of millions, literally 
billions of dollars, on this navy and yet at the outbreak of warit 
was inadequate to its task. Similarly, to the second best poker 
hand it was a money losing proposition—it paid no dividends on 
all the millions poured into it. Germany’s commerce was swept 
off the seas, her colonies taken away, her coasts blockaded and all 
because her navy was only almost big enough. 

Keeping this example before us I believe there is not a single 
taxpayer in the United States who would not say “keep the Navy 
at its treaty strength and ready for emergency at all times.” This 
country is not justified in spending one cent on a navy which in 
time of need would not be sufficient unto its task. Last April 
there was an attempt made in the House of Representatives to 
cut the U. S. Navy personnel to a strength less than that of Japan 
and two-thirds that of Great Britain, in spite of the fact that the 
Naval Treaty calling for a 5-5-3 ratio had just been ratified in 
the Senate. Fortunately, this move was defeated. In that defeat, 
the country showed that while willing and anxious for limitation 
of armament by agreement, they were strongly opposed to any 
such utopian plan of limitation by example. 

The maintenance of the 5-5-3 ratio is not one of tonnage alone, 
Just because a nation has hundreds of thousands of tons of naval 
vessels tied up in navy yards does not mean that her ratio is being 
maintained when compared to another navy of equal tonmage 
which is fully manned and highly trained. A new competition is 
being emphasized now more than ever before since tonnage of 
certain classes of vessels has been restricted. This competition 
is the competition in efficiency, and brings back to mind the old 
saying which is as true today as the day when made, that “Men 
fight, not ships.” 

The only ships which the United States can consider in the 
discussion of the 5-5-3 ratio, when compared with the active 
fleets of other powers, are those which are manned and ready, for 
in these modern days international complications arise so sué 
denly that there is no time for warlike preparation between the 
first rumblings and the outbreak of war. We should never forget 
what happened in 1914. If this country allows her Navy tol 
greatly reduced in time of peace below that of other nations partic- 
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ipating in the treaty the outbreak of war would establish for us a 
yirtual blockade of our coasts. Our shores would be open to 
bombardment and possible invasion. Our commerce would be 
swept off the seas as was Germany’s during the war, until such 
time as our naval forces could be built up sufficiently to open up 
commercial lanes once more. During such a period, however, 
it is hard to attempt to estimate the disastrous military and 
economic consequences to our country and its one hundred million 
citizens. 

The development of the air forces is assisting materially in the 
assurance of successful defense of our coasts against fleet attack. 
For the successful prosecution of any war, however, and the main- 
tenance of our foreign commerce, the well-balanced fleet, of which 
the capital ship is the backbone is an absolute necessity. 

To the layman it is difficult to grasp the magnitude of a modern 
fleet. First of all in importance of course is the capital ship, 


_ which, with its heavy armor and great guns capable of sinking an 


enemy vessel over the horizon forms the backbone of the fleet. 
Next in importance comes the destroyer. This type of vessel is 
used to protect the battleship against submarine attack, to deliver 
a torpedo attack on the enemy battle line, and to convoy merchant 
vessels through submarine infested areas. Destroyers are also 
fitted to lay mines off the enemy coasts. The submarine is another 
most important type of naval vessel. The common opinion is 
that the Naval Treaty prohibited its activities in time of war but, 
as a matter of fact, they are invaluable for many legitimate naval 
purposes. They form fine scouts and mine-layers because of 
their ability to operate under the surface of the water. They 
may attack any armored vessel and capture enemy merchant 
vessels and in case of armed resistance they may destroy such 
vessels, The cruiser also is of vital importance to the fleet, and it 
is in this class of vessels that this country is seriously deficient. 
The cruisers of the fleet are its eyes; they are spread out in 
advance of the main body to scout offensively and defensively 
against the enemy and to obtain and forward to the commander-in- 
chief information as to the location and disposition of the enemy 
fleet. At the present time we have no first light cruisers; there 
are ten under construction, but this total is insignificant when 
compared to the forty-six cruisers of Great Britain and the great 
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number now being built by Japan. This type of vessel is also of 
great importance for its value as a commerce destroyer. You will 
all remember the havoc raised among Allied shipping by the fey 
German light cruisers which operated for several months until 
finally chased down and destroyed during the World War. Our 
inferiority in this type of vessel, in addition to decreasing our fleet 
efficiency, would be very serious to our merchant marine and to 
our foreign commerce in event of war. 

During the past few years another type of vessel has developed 
which is of prime importance to a fleet. This vessel is the air- 
plane carrier. An airplane carrier is equipped to carry a great 
many planes of all descriptions, fighting planes, scouting planes, 
bombing planes, etc. It has a large flying-off deck from which the 
planes may rise and to which they can return for replacement of 
fuel and fighting equipment. At present the United States has 
but one experimental ship of this character, but is engaged in the 
conversion of two of the large battle cruisers, required to be 
scrapped under the Naval Treaty, to this type. 

With this fleet of fighting ships must go a large number of 
auxiliary ships such as hospital ships, repair ships, fuel ships 
supply ships, and the like. But even so, such a fleet can only be 
considered as one of the elements of sea power. Behind the fleet 
we must have adequate naval bases and an adequate merchant 
marine. It was Napoleon who said “an army travels on its belly.’ 
This simile is as true of a great fleet as it is of an army. A flee 
operating away from its home bases requires many times its ow! 
number of vessels in the form of a merchant fleet to supply it 
needs. Without a merchant marine the United States Navy cotll 
not leave its own shores in time of war. Conversely, withouta 
Navy the commercial merchant marine could not leave the short 
of the United States if engaged in war with any naval power. 
This mutual interdependence of the Navy and Merchant Mafitt 
is very great and cannot be too strongly emphasized. Our county 
needs them both, and must develop them to a strength second? 
none. 

History has furnished many examples of the fact that nationd 
strength and sea power go hand in hand. In 1588 the British 
Fleet defeated the great Spanish Armada and as a result Spa 
was forced to relinquish her hold in the Western Hemisphert 
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Similarly, the defeat of France by the British Navy forced her to 
relinquish her holdings in Canada. Still more recently the World 
War has shown how futile it was for Germany to attempt to 
become a great colonial power without a navy equal or superior to 
that of any other country of the world. 

The Navy is not only an agent of warfare but is also a great 
humanitarian agent and commercial developer in time of peace. 
Just recently you have all read in the papers of the burning of 
Smyrna and the terrible suffering in that portion of the world. 
How many of you at the same time noted the small press notice to 
the effect that twelve additional U. S. destroyers were being 
rushed from this country to Constantinople, swelling the total 
there to twenty. The Navy during this period was responsible 
for the saving of thousands of lives and is similarly at work in all 
parts of the world as a part of its everyday routine. 

The Navy also throughout its entire history has been a great 
developer of foreign markets and of American business. How 
many of you know the history of the first naval appropriation 
ever made in this country? This was in 1794, when the Barbary 
Coast pirates began making serious depredations into American 
exports of wheat to the Mediterranean. They would seize a ship, 
take her into port and levy tribute according to her value. A\l the 
nations of the world paid this tribute for years until the little 
United States Navy was called into being, and opened the Straits 
of Gibraltar to free passage. 

You will remember it was Admiral Perry who in 1854 entered 
into. a commercial treaty with Japan and opened that country to 
our trade. Correspondingly it was an American naval officer who 
opened Turkey and China to trade relations with us. In Turkey 
recently our naval forces have rendered great assistance to our 
commercial people in that region with the result that our export 
trade to Turkey has increased from three million dollars in 1914 
fo more than forty-two million dollars in 1920. 

The Navy maintains a -patrol force of gunboats on the Yangtze _ 
River, and this Yangtze Patrol guards our interests for some 1,700 
miles up the river, right into the heart of China. It costs the Navy 
some $3,000,000 a year to guard our interests in the Asiatic. In 
this connection, it might be of interest to note that our exports to 
China in 1920 were valued at over $145,000,000. 
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Naval forces are maintained throughout the Caribbean Sea fy, 
the purpose of keeping down revolutions, protecting life, ani 
protecting our commerce. Our trade could hardly exist through. 
out the West Indies, but for the protection given it by our “Speci 
Service Squadron.” Our fruit trade throughout the West Indq 
is enormous. In 1921, we imported fruit valued at neath 
$50,000,000 and a great part of this came from the countries hor 
dering the Caribbean. The arrangements for transporting perish 
able fruit have been so perfected by the great American fruit con, 
panies that should a dealer in Albany want a large quantity of 
bananas for the market on say the first day of June, the fruit com 
panies know they are safe in cabling to their big fruit ranchesip 
Costa Rica that this amount can be cut on a certain date as trans. 
portation from the ranches to the market in Albany is assured di 
to the protection of our Special Service Squadron. The resultof 
this whole West Indian patrol so safeguards our trade in th 
Caribbean that bananas in certain Central American counts 
can be sold on the fruit stands in New York cheaper than apple 
which grow in our very back yards. The sailors doing dutyi 
this squadron have dubbed these ships the “banana boats.” 
costs the Navy some $3,000,000 to maintain this patrol throughout 
the West Indies. 

The Navy gives direct returns to business interests in other 
ways as well. It has been the agent for developing to a very gred 
extent the art of shipbuilding. The Navy was directly responsibk 
for the development of steel in the construction of hulls and th 
discarding of the wood and wrought iron used heretofore. Tht 
Navy has been directly responsible for the rapid developmentd 
the steel industry in the past forty years. The late Andre 
Carnegie once stated that the steel industry of the United Stale 
was built on Navy specifications. By this he meant that asf 
back as 1882 the Navy in its specifications for ships had requitt 
that the steel used be made in this country. At that timed 
steel was being imported but in order to meet this provision intl 
specifications a small steel plant was started. Since that tim 
the demands of the Navy for quality in steel have been ablet 
keep just a little ahead of the manufacturers’ process with th 
result that today the United States is the leader in the world# 
quantity and quality of steel produced. 
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Did any of you ever realize that the first ship to be equipped 
with electric lights was a ship of the United States Navy? The 
frst ship to be equipped with Diesel engines for its motive power 
was a Naval vessel. The first ships to be equipped with oil burn- 
inginstallations were Naval vessels. The first ships to be equipped 
with geared turbines were Naval vessels. The first ships to be 
equipped with electric drive were Naval vessels. 

I am talking to you over the radio phone. Did you know that 
the development of the radio phone to its present stage is due 
primarily to the demands of the Navy? As far back as 1907 
radio phones had been placed aboard ships of the Navy and their 
development was being insisted upon by Naval engineers. It 
was not, however, until our entrance into the war in 1917 that 
development of this instrument progressed rapidly. At this time 
the Navy insisted that a satisfactory type be developed and fur- 
nished to submarine chasers for intership communication while 
endeavoring to chase down submarines, and a very satisfactory 
type was developed by the Western Electric Company. Since 
that time the development has been very rapid and you are all 
familiar with the present day uses. 

The Navy was the developing agent of the gyroscopic compass 
which is now rapidly replacing the old magnetic compass on all 
types of vessels. 

The Navy led in the development of watertight subdivision of 
hulls which has made traveling by water so much safer for all. 

The Navy is also developing at the present time a stabilizer or 
anti-rolling device so that in future years when some of you who 
are present take a voyage abroad, you perhaps may do so upon a 
ship which even in the greatest storm will hold perfectly steady 
and so enable you to eat three meals each day. 

In addition to the above mentioned things which have been 
developed by the Navy for use by commercial vessels the Navy 
Department is every day rendering service to our commecrial in- 
lerests, all of which helps to make traveling safer and commerce 
cheaper. The Hydrographic Office of the Navy Department 
not only supplies all merchant vessels with charts and publications 
necessary for navigation, but also maintains a service for warning 


all shipping of navigational dangers such as floating wrecks, ice- 
bergs, ete, 
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The Navy radio is handling messages every day from ships at 
sea as is shown by the fact that during the past year more than 
three and three-quarter million words were handled by the Naval 
Communication Service for the United States Merchant Marine. 
During the winter months the Naval Communication Service 
handles on an average thirty S. O. S. distress calls per month, 
or one a day. The value of this service to the American public 
as a whole, and to shipping interests in particular, cannot be over- 
estimated. The Navy Radio Stations on the Great Lakes form 
practically the only means of communication between ship and 
shore. 

One of the developments of the radio has been the radio compass 
or direction finder. The Navy has established stations equipped 
with this apparatus at various points along both coasts of the 
United States near the entrance to harbors. When a ship is 
approaching one of these harbors in a dense fog and is uncertain 
of her position all that is necessary for her now to do is to ask two 
or more radio compass stations for her bearing. Within a couple 
of minutes she can be given her bearing from these stations and 
told her position exactly on the chart from which point she can 
lay a course so as to safely approach the harbor. This system of 
radio compass stations has had a remarkable record during its few 
years of operation and has not only saved many ships from de- 
struction but has enabled hundreds of ships to enter port in a fog, 
where normally they would have had to anchor and wait for clear 
weather, with the corresponding loss of time in their turn-around 
period. 

The Navy Department has just established at Philadelphia a 
school in oil burning for civilian marine engineers, so that 
thoroughly qualified men will be available for our merchant vessels | 
who will make the operation of those vessels safer and more 
economical. 

These are some of the things the Navy has done and is doing 
every day for the Merchant Marine. And in doing these things 
for the Merchant Marine, the Navy is doing them for the country 
and for each individual citizen, because all of us are affected y 
anything tending to safeguard and reduce operating expenses of 
our fleet of carriers for cargo in which we were interested in 192 
to the huge total of thirteen billion dollars. 
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More than this, however, the United States Navy, if adequately 
maintained, stands as positive insurance for the freedom of the 
seven seas to our commerce. Its annual cost of about 300 million 
dollars will stand out as remarkably low premium on the insur- 
ance of our thirteen billion dollar foreign commerce and our huge 
investment in shipping. 

There are many false ideas as to what portion of one’s taxes 
are chargeable to the Naval Appropriations. In 1920, out of 
every $100 paid by a citizen of the United States in all forms of 
taxes, only forty cents was used to support the Navy. In other 
words, if there had been no Navy that year, instead of $100 each 
citizen would have paid $99.60. And the difference in cost of 
maintaining a 100 per cent Treaty Navy as compared with the cost 
of maintaining one “almost big enough,’ such as Germany 
had, would have been about five cents per capita. And can 
you imagine any sane business man risking the insurance on his 
foreign commerce for the sake of one nickel? 

The Naval Appropriation Bill is soon to be presented to Con- 
gress. It plans for keeping out of commission hundreds of 
fighting vessels which we are allowed to maintain at full efficiency 
under the treaty. The Secretary of the Navy has, after full con- 
sideration of the immediate requirements for national economy, 
recommended the absolute minimum Navy which he considers 
safe for the United States to keep for this year. Any reduction 
from this minimum will be most dangerous. The Navy of the 
United States is your Navy. Get acquainted with it—study its 
relations to your business needs and after looking at the problem 
from all angles, ask your representative in Congress to keep it 
efficient. 

It is your Navy—let us keep it a good Navy. 
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“A JUST MAN ARMED KEEPETH HIS 
HOUSE IN ORDER”? 


By ApMiRAL Hivary P. Jones, U.S. N. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the National Republican Club: 

It seems almost superfluous before such an assemblage as this to 
argue for the necessity of a Navy, and yet there are so many good 
people otherwise intelligent in our country who say that we should 
set an example to the world by doing away with all armaments 
that we are called upon many times to justify our existence. 

The subject you have given me today is National Security and 
Defense of Our Country. I would prefer to leave out the 
“defense” and sum it all up in National Security, so that the 
necessity for defense per se will never come. And I believe, that 
National Security for us means really proper preparedness, for 
with that it is hard to see how any nation in the world will ever 
attempt to attack us. 

While Mr. Root was Secretary of the War, there was published 
by authority of the War Department, a book called The Military 
Policy of the United States. That book should be read by every 
American. In the introductory chapter, the author stated that 
he was aware that there existed an opinion that such a policy did 
not exist, but in his subsequent chapters, he clearly proved that 
there had existed a defined, consistent and most vicious military 
policy which in spite of its condemnation by every military leader 
of the American Army since Washington, had been followed by 
the nation. It has cost us immense sums of money and many 
lives, and has dragged out our wars most unnecessarily, but the 
nation has clung to it—a policy of unpreparedness. 

We have had no General Upton in the Navy, but a similar book 
showing equally deplorable results could be written about the 
Navy. The foundation of our troubles is a doctrine and a fallacy 
—a doctrine based on self-righteousness, and a fallacy based on a 
selfish hope. The doctrine was expressed by President Monroe 


"An address delivered before the National Republican Club, New York, 
N.Y: January 20, 1923. 
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in the same message in which he enunciated that other doctrine 
which goes by his name. It is as follows: “It is only when or 
rights are invaded or seriously menaced that we resent injuries 
or make preparations for our defense.” 

We have lived up to that doctrine. We have gone into every 
war unprepared. We have seen it develop into a doctrine that it js 
actually immoral to prepare for war, and have had the spectacle 
of a high official of the Government thanking God that we were 
unprepared in 1917. The fallacy is, that every war is to be the 
last one. After every declaration of peace, our people have 
apparently assumed that the peace would be eternal, that no more 
war could come ; and now after the Great War, which some phrase 
has called “The War to End War,” there comes from some of our 
citizens a large demand for the destruction of armament and 
suggestions that, if we only set an example, the other nations will 
be moved by our nobility to beat their swords into plough shares, 
convert their tanks into field tractors, and turn their warships 
into junk. The advocates of disarmament can visualize the 
millenium if only their doctrines are followed but cannot or will 
not see the actual world conditions existing today, I would ask 
them, “If the example of the United States is so potent, why has 
it not been followed in the past?” We disarmed in Jefferson's 
administration ; we held our commerce off the seas to avoid con- 
flict ; we refused to have commercial intercourse with the belliger- 
ents; but we had war forced on us in the next administration. 
We allowed the Navy to deteriorate between 1815-60; after the 
Civil War, until the ’90s, we were helpless at sea; and yet foreign 
nations went on building and developing. Is it that our moral 
influence is greater now than then? And if so, is there not food 
for thought in the coincidence in our increase of moral force with 
our increase in naval force, and cannot it be expected that there 
will be a decrease in our moral force should our navy be abolished 

I heard a story the other day. I do not know whether it is true 
or not, but it might very well be true for its point is an etemd 
truth. A Turkish delegate at Lausanne said to one of our obsety- 
ers, “We are much interested in the views of the United States 
If you should send an army of 100,000 men to Turkey, we would 
discuss matters with you; if you should send an army of 20000 
men to Turkey, we would kiss your hands and say to you that you 
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can have your way ; but in the present circumstances, we shall pay 
no attention to you!’ This illustrates the value of having force 
available, and of willingness to use that force. 


The usefulness of a Navy to a nation is not confined to the actual 
time of hostilities, but exists in time of profound peace, because of 
its restraining influence on nations which respond only to force. 

Asan instance of the futility of merely setting an example, I cite 
the condition of our merchant marine. To take up this subject 
may seem digression, but it is not, since the Navy and the merchant 
marine are so dependent on each other as to constitute one element 
of the nation’s power. 

I do not wish to be considered as in any way criticizing, but I 
would like to give you a plain sailorman’s point of view of the 
condition of our merchant marine, and then leave it to you to 
judge. The act under which our merchant marine is struggling 
was written by an able and well-known statesman from Wisconsin 
with the President of the International Seaman’s Union sitting 
at his elbow. The avowed object of the latter gentleman was to 
raise the standard of living of sailors of the world—by our ex- 
ample—with what result? 

On June 30, 1914, just before the outbreak of the World War, 
there were only 1,066,000 gross tons of American shipping 
registered for foreign trade, out of a total tonnage of 7,928,000 
gross tons in the American merchant marine—all but these reg- 
istered ships being engaged in coastwise commerce. These 
1,066,000 gross tons of shipping registered for foreign commerce 
were in 1914 carrying only 9.7 per cent in value of that commerce. 
On June 30, 1922, the American tonnage registered for foreign 
commerce, including the war-built vessels of the Shipping Board, 
amounted to 10,720,451 gross tons, carrying 34.6 per cent of our 
commerce. Since the end of the war there has been a steady 
decline in the proportion of American imports and exports con- 
veyed in American vessels—the figures being 42.7 per cent in 1920, 
39.8 per cent in 1921 and 34.86 per cent in 1922—that is, in the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1922. 





That is to say, the American participation in our country’s 
own carrying trade, which reached a maximum of 42.7 per cent 
i 1920, is now falling at a rate that will very soon leave us as 
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weak and helpless on the ocean as we were in 1914, unless some 
vigorous measures are taken to prevent it. 

We are at a disadvantage in three points—(1) Our foreign sea- 
carrying competitors are in possession of the field, with organiza- 
tions of their own all over the world; (2) all foreign governments 
in some form, to some degree, subsidize their shipping—either all 
of it or a part of it—and aid their vessels also in other ways by 
discrimination against their competitors; (3) American ships, as 
a rule, pay substantially higher wages and provide more and better 
food for their officers and seamen than do foreign ships. That js 
to say, on American ships both wages and subsistence costs are 
greater than on foreign ships of the same kind, in the same trade. 
The wage cost of the crew of an average American cargo ship is 
forty per cent more than the wage cost of a British ship of the 
same tonnage and general character. This difference in wages 
alone, to say nothing of subsistence, amounts to about $1,000 a 
month, or $12,000 a year, or four per cent on the capital cost ofa 
10,000 deadweight-ton cargo steamer, purchased from the Shipping 
Board at a rate of $30 a deadweight ton—the price now obtainable, 

As to the seaman’s law of I915, it imposes certain discrimina- 
tions against American ships from which their competitors are 
free. But that law does not in itself make American ships’ wages 
higher than foreign ship wages—for American ship wages were 
just about as much higher than foreign wages before 1915 as they 
are now. 

The La Follette law has tended to weaken discipline on Amer- 
ican ships, and has been more harmful there than it has in any 
increase in the American wage rate. Contrary to a popular im- 
pression, the La Follette law does not require that a certain pro 
portion of the crews of our ships be American citizens. It does 
require, however, that seventy-five per cent of the crew in each 
department shall be able to understand the language of the officers. 

Another provision of the La Follette law provides that no men 
shall have the rating of able seamen unless they have been at sé 
three years on deck. This is a longer period than is necessary, 
and the requirement itself in effect discriminates against young 
Americans in favor of foreigners—as was doubtless intended by 
the International Seamen’s Union, which brought about the enact 
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ment of this law, for of the members of this union at that time 
fully ninety per cent were foreigners. 

Of the personnel of our merchant marine forty-seven per cent 
in the overseas and long-voyage coastwise trade now represents 
American citizens, native or naturalized—the native Americans 
heavily predominating. ‘This, however, includes the officers below 
the rank of master. 

Of our actual seagoing merchant marine in the overseas and 
ocean coastwise trade on December 1, 1922, 1,966 vessels, of 
5,826,000 gross tons, were of private ownership, and 1,642 vessels 
of 7,429,000 gross tons, belonged to the Shipping Board. In this 
Shipping Board fleet, however, a large amount of defective ton- 
nage not of present commercial value is included—so that prob- 
ably the privately-owned and the government-owned tonnage of 
our actual serviceable seagoing fleet are practically equal in amount. 

We cannot even convince other peoples of our good intentions, 
much less lead them to the light. 

We have advertised much of the altruistic principles of our 
nation. We have published to the world through our press the 
excellence of our motives, and the unselfishness of our natures, 
but there has been no general acceptance of our protestations by 
the people of other nations. They seem to conceive that we wish 
to keep out of trouble and expense. 

A survey of world conditions today does not promise stability. 

The people of the late warring nations should be war weary, 
but the spirit of nationalism is as strong as ever. We see force 
being used to advance national policies, and the new nations arm- 
ing against each other. The age-long conflict between the Moslem 
and the Christian is still raging, and the balance of power in 
Europe is shifting its weights. That overpopulated continent 
has millions of people who are hungry, while to the eastward is 
the vast mass of Russia with a population whose culture is 
Oriental in derivation, dominated by an autocracy which has 
avowed its enmity to the social structure of civilization. It would 
seem a time to be prepared for eventualities. 


And what is our state of preparedness? 


The Limitation of Armaments Treaty, while not yet bind- 
ing, due to the failure of two nations to ratify, is being carried out 
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in spirit by the United States. We have even gone beyond its 
provision in one respect. 

This treaty limited the total of capital ship tonnage, the total 
of aircraft carrier tonnage and the size of capital ships, aircraft 
carriers and cruisers. There is no limit on the number of cruisers, 
destroyers, submarines or auxiliaries. 

Before the Limitation of Armament Conference, the programs 
of the contracting powers and their financial resources were such, 
that in 1925, the United States would have had an overwhelming 
superiority in capital ships. That potential superiority we sac- 
rificed. We sacrificed further the right to equip bases in the 
Western Pacific. We gave up immeasureably more than any 
other power. In fact the United States and Japan are the only 
powers that really sacrificed anything, and Japan was made safe 
from any threat from us by the sacrifice of our bases. In our 
present position we must contemplate adopting the defensive role 
of “a fleet in being.” We are even debarred from commerce 
destroying, unless we adopt the German System; for we are woe 
fully weak in cruisers. 

I said we have carried out the treaty in spirit. While we have 
not actually scrapped all the capital ships named for scrapping, 
we have destroyed the fighting power of a number of the old ships 
by destroying their guns, and laid the others up out of commission 
where nature’s deterioration will soon render them useless. We 
have stopped work on the new capital ships named for scrapping. 

Where we have gone beyond the spirit of the treaty has been in 
our reduction of personnel to 86,000 men. To place us on a parity 
with Great Britain and preserve the 5-3 ratio with Japan, we 
should have 120,000 men. This weakness of ours is all the more 
marked when we take into consideration that the term of enlist 
ment in our Navy is from two to four years, that it is twelve yeafs 
in the British Navy, and that the other signatories, Japan, France, 
and Italy, have compulsory service and large reserves. Great 
Britain of course has an enormous naval reserve. 

All over the world today, we are in contact with foreign peoples 
We are seeking markets ; our fellow citizens working abroad andi 
competition with citizens and subjects of foreign states. Largt 
amounts of capital and the livelihood of a large number of out 
people are involved. In the adjustment of the difficulties which 
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are bound to arise from these conditions the United States should 
enter the discussion as an equal and not as an inferior. And we 
shall be inferior if we neglect our Navy. We must be strong 
enough to make arbitration more profitable to our competitor 
than fighting. 

I beg of you not to be deceived by a dream of eternal peace. 
The same passions, prejudices and selfishness exist today as have 
always existed, and will have similar results. This nation of 
ours achieved its independence, preserved its integrity, and ex- 
tended its borders, by force. If we are to enjoy the fruits of the 
labors of our fathers, we must be prepared to use the same instru- 
ment. 


“A Just Man Armed Keepeth His House in Order.” 
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THE LIMITATION OF ARMAMENT AT THE 
CONFERENCE OF WASHINGTON: 


By Rear ApMIRAL H. S. Knapp, U. S. N., (RETIRED) 


The limitation of land armaments may be dismissed with a 
word, no such limitation having resulted from the conference ex- 
cept in one small particular—that of retaining the status quo in 
insular coast defenses, contained in Art. XIX of the treaty “limit- 
ing naval armaments.’’ A good reason for the failure to limit 
land armaments existed from the first in the fact that Russia and 
Poland, having two of the largest armies of the world, were not 
represented. Premier Briand’s speech gave the coup de grace to 
any hope of action at Washington. In what follows, therefore, 
the discussion will be confined to naval armaments. 


Naval strength is always comparative with that of other naval 
nations. It is frankly from this restricted viewpoint—the com- 
parative military position in which the Navy of the United 
States is left—that the limitation of armament by the Washington 
Conference is considered in this paper. The gains from the Con- 
ference as a whole may be worth all they have cost to our military 
position; but that cost is real, as will appear later on. 


A convenient method of examination will be a comparison of 
the proposal put forward by the Secretary of State on November 
12, 1921, with the actual accomplishments of the treaty. Reduced 
to its lowest terms, the proposal consists of the following main 
points definitely stated : 


(1) Limitation of the total tonnage of capital ships (battle- 
ships and battle cruisers) for each of the signatories. This was 
established. 


(2) Limitation of the size of future capital ship units. 
This was established. 





"Address delivered April 27, 1922, before the American Society of 
International Law, Washington, and published in its Proceedings. 
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(3) Limitation for each of the signatories of the total ton- 
nage of auxiliary combatant ships classified as follows: 


(a) surface vessels and 
(b) submarines, neither of which class was limited, 
and 
(c) airplane carriers, which class was limited. 
(4) Limitation of the size of guns to be carried on board 
auxiliary combatant ships ; this was established. 
(5) Restrictions upon disposal and building of all classes 
of combatant ships, as follows: 
(a) no disposal for use in another navy, which was 
accomplished. 
(b) no acquisition from foreign sources, which was 
partially accomplished, but not entirely. 
(c) no building for foreign account, which failed of 
accomplishment. 


The ratio of the floating naval strength to result eventually 
between the signatories from the acceptance of the American 
proposal did not appear therein as a definitely stated feature; none 
the less, the ratio is there, a very important feature, deducible from 
the tabulations of the proposed allowed strength in each of the 
several combatant classes, for each of the signatories of the three 
principal naval powers. It was accomplished in part, for capital 
ships and aircraft carriers only. 

Another feature of the proposal that was not definitely stated 
was the abolition of competition, but the idea lay behind the whole 
program. It was not so much armaments themselves that had 
brought the world to the point of exasperation as it was the 
swollen armaments resulting from competition. Some armament 
is recognized as a necessity by all but a few extremists; and il 
this connection it will be recalled that the President of the United 
States, before the Conference met, took occasion to warn the 
nation that the Conference was not one for disarmament but for 
the limitation of armaments. The treaty abolishes competition im 
two classes only, battleships and aircraft carriers. These are the 
most expensive ships to build because of the great tonnage df 
units ; but they are not the most expensive per ton. In the cruisef, 
flotilla leader, destroyer and submarine classes, the nations aft 
free to continue competition, untrammeled by the treaty excep! 
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for the restrictions placed upon the size of individual units (10,000 
tons) and the caliber of guns (eight inches). In passing, it may 
be noted, that competition in the past has not been confined to 
total tonnage or numbers ; it has existed in the design of ships and 
guns, each nation endeavoring to obtain greater offensive and de- 
fensive powers in new designs. Unrestricted competition in 
design has resulted in constant increases in size of both ships and 
guns. There is no reasonable objection to competition in design 
within fixed limitations, such as are provided in part by the treaty, 
but not entirely ; for example competition in design can still go on 
in the size of destroyers or submarines up to the 10,000-ton limita- 
tion and in their armament up to eight inches, as well as in their 
numbers. 

Two other limitations, not mentioned in the proposal, were 
established by the treaty, both of value because looking toward 
the general aim of the Conference, and neither objectionable 
because affecting equally all the signatories. ‘These are the limi- 
tation of the size of auxiliary combatant ships (27,000 tons for 
aircraft carriers and 10,000 tons for all others, which latter is 
practically a cruiser limitation), and the limitation of the caliber 
of guns to be carried on board capital ships (sixteen inches). 
It should be added that regulations for the conversion of mer- 
chant vessels, provision for which was declared by the proposal 
to be a necessity, were established to the small degree of forbid- 
ding preparations in time of peace other than stiffening decks for 
guns not to exceed six inches in caliber. 

That the achievements of the treaty are great cannot be denied; 
itis also undeniable that the American proposal failed of complete 
success. The most important failure lies in the omission from 
the treaty of any limitation of the aggregate tonnage of auxiliary 
combatant ships other than aircraft carriers. This failure carries 
in its train (a) the partial failure of the principle of the relative 
tatio of floating strengths, and (b) the failure to put a stop to 
competition. It is unnecessary to go into the reasons for this 
failure beyond saying that it is no responsibility of the United 
States, to whose disadvantage it operates. 

Sufficient reference has been made to the failure to stop com- 
petition. As regards the ratio, none resulted to accord with the 
provisions of the proposal in the cruiser, flotilla-leader, destroyer 
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and submarine classes of auxiliary combatant vessels. The jm. 
portance of this omission may be appreciated from the fact tha 
our tonnage in these classes is about fifty per cent greater than 
our capital ship tonnage allowed by the treaty. The proposal cop. 
templated a total floating naval strength for each nation jn 
definite ratio to the total floating naval strength for each of the 
other signatories; put in another way, the proposal contemplated 
a definite ratio of balanced navies. The Conference, by confining 
limitation to two classes only of all that were enumerated in the 
proposal, vitiated the principle by failing to carry it through 
It is a disappointing response to a very generous offer. 

The American proposal put forward was an entity, to be ac 
cepted as an entity if its aim was to be accomplished. By jus 
so much as it failed of complete acceptance in any important 
feature did it fail in its aim. 

It was not to be expected that the proposal of our Government 
would be acceptable in every detail; such adjustments as the 
retention of the Mutsu by Japan did not affect the general prin- 
ciple. Nor was it to be expected that some additions to it 
specific provisions would not be made; such were the limitation 
of the size of auxiliary combatant units and of the caliber of guss 
carried on board capital ships, both of which appear in the treaty 
and are useful additions to the provisions of the proposal while 
neither vitiates the general principle. It was to be expected tha 
no delegation would accept any addition to the proposal that would 
be a limitation imposing an unbalanced handicap upon the oper 
tions of its own floating naval force by comparison with that 0 
one or all of the other nations represented at the Conference. 

It is interesting to note the relative tonnages proposed to it 
scrapped by the American program. In the following compat 
sons the American tonnage scrapped will be used as the basi, 
reckoned as 100 per cent, and the order of mention will be Unitel 
States, Great Britain and Japan in each instance. Considering 
total capital ship tonnage scrapped, the percentages are, respe 
tively, 100, sixty-nine and fifty-three. This is the compari 
usually stressed in non-technical comment, but it is very misleat 
ing because it includes for all three nations a number of supe 
annuated ships due already, or about to become due, for scrapping, 
Conference or no Conference. The fairest comparison is based 
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upon new tonnage laid down plus that about to be laid down and 
for which expense had been incurred in the preparation of ma- 
terial; on this basis the respective percentages are 100, twenty- 
eight and forty-six. The offered sacrifice of the United States 
was not only the greatest absolutely; it was great out of propor- 
tion to the relative ratio of strength proposed to be retained. 
There is no gainsaying the generosity of the American offer. 
No further concession was needed to make manifest the sincere 
attitude of the United States; nor should the United States have 
been expected or asked to make further concessions—certainly 
not unless the result would affect all equally and not involve an 
additional relative sacrifice by the United States. 

The concessions offered went further than accorded with the 
general sentiment of experienced officers of our Navy. Occasion 
is taken to say here that the general sentiment of American naval 
officers was not in opposition to limitation, but quite the reverse. 
That officers were not prepared to go as far as others might was, 
however, both natural and proper. The Navy is the country’s 
first line of defense, and its personnel deeply feels the responsi- 
bility entailed. Its motto for the country is “Safety First”; its 
duty is far-sighted preparedness—such preparedness as the action 
of other agencies of the Government may make possible. In 
advice or action, naval officers have a life-long responsibility for 
the security of the nation, in which respect they, in common with 
their brothers of the Army, are in quite a different position from 
that of any other persons in the Government. Questions of 
immediate expediency do not have much weight with them, and 
they are not perhaps so inclined to take chances with national 
security as those having a shorter tenure of office. Upon them 
is bound to fall the brunt of an underestimate of the necessity 
for defensive measures. That they are conservative is the natural 
consequence. Their conservatism did not, however, go so far 
a to lead them into opposition to the principle of limitation of 
armaments. 

Your attention is now invited to one feature of the treaty 
which is approached with considerable embarrassment in this 
presence, but which cannot be avoided if my professional opinion 
of the treaty is to be given with honest fullness. J manifestly 
cannot speak for the Navy Department; and, while I believe that 
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my sentiments in what follows are generally shared by experience 
brother officers, I do not venture to speak for them, but speak 
for myself alone. 

The opening sentence of Art. XIX of the treaty reads: 


The United States, the British Empire and Japan agree that the statys 
quo at the time of the signing of the present Treaty, with regard to fort. 
fications and naval bases, shall be maintained in their respective territorig 
and possessions hereunder. 


When the specifications are read all the territories and posses 
sions to which they refer are seen to be insular.’ The agreement 
includes everything insular that Japan holds now or may acquire 
outside of the islands of Japan proper; it includes our Aleutian 
Islands and everything insular, present or future, under our flag 
west of the Hawaiian Islands; and it includes Hong Kong and 
present or future insular holdings of the British Empire east of 
110 degrees east longitude, excepting the Canadian Islands, Au 
tralia and its territories and New Zealand. It will be noted tha 
the language of the article is “fortifications and naval bases’ 
not “fortifications of naval bases,” which latter would have been 
much less sweeping. Status quo is defined in the last paragraph 
as follows: 

The maintenance of the status quo under the foregoing provisions i- 
plies that no new fortifications or naval bases shall be established in the 
territories and possessions specified, that no measures shall be taken to it 
crease the existing naval facilities for the repair and maintenance of 
naval forces, and that no increase shall be made in the coast defenses oi 
the territories and possessions above specified... . 


An examination will now be made of the equities of this t 
markable graft upon the proposal of the Government that call 
the Conference. The proposal made no mention of naval bast 
or naval facilities of bases, or fortifications or coast defenss 
and it must be presumed that the omission was deliberately it 
tended after the months of preparation for the Conference. 

Mahan gives position, strength and resources as subjects ft 
examination in determining the availability of a situation for 
naval base. Actual strength and existing naval facilities wi 
first be considered, in doing which it must be remembered tha 
the details of foreign fortifications are rarely known accurately 
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their general scope is, however, usually known or believed to be 
known. 

The United States has in Guam a location for a naval base that 
is wonderfully situated strategically. To state that its fortifica- 
tions and equipment are derisible now is to disclose no secret. 
This is no fault of the Navy which for years has sought in vain 
for the appropriations to make Guam a secure base. In the Phil- 
ippines there is another great site for a naval base in the Manila 
region. The entrance to Manila Bay is fortified, but the fortifi- 
cations need modernizing and the naval facilities are far from 
being what would be necessary to support the operations of a 
feet in war. To meet a menace to the territories under our flag 
in the Western Pacific, we need a secure naval base in the Philip- 
pines and another intermediate between them and the Hawaiian 
Islands. While neither Guam nor Manila is in efficient condition 
to support a fleet in war, up to February 6 last the United States 
possessed the sovereign right to make them so. 

The British have at Hong Kong a naval base now strongly 
fortified and well provided with supplies and equipment, includ- 
ing drydocks, either on the island or in the leased territory of 
Kowloon on the mainland just across a narrow channel. Hong 
Kong is ceded territory; Kowloon is leased only. Yet the two 
are really a whole for British purposes, and Kowloon does not 
fall under the inhibition of Art. XIX, for it is not insular. In the 
convention of June 9, 1898, between Great Britain and China for 
the extension for ninety-nine years of what was therein designated 
as the “Hong Kong territory” although the extension was entirely 
on the Kowloon—mainland—side, the right to erect fortifications 
is recognized. As far as Art. XIX under consideration goes, the 
right is not denied to the British to fortify and increase naval 
facilities on the Kowloon side at Hong Kong. It is evident that 
the British exercised no self-denial in subscribing to Art. XIX. 

Japan has fortified Kolung in the northern end of Formosa; 
and in the Pescadores Islands west of Formosa she is believed to 
have a strongly fortified and well equipped base, for light vessels 
at least and probably for all classes of ships. And, what is most 
important, these bases are only about one thousand miles from 
all the support of the homeland, while by comparison Guam is 
5§00 and Manila 7,000 miles from our Pacific coast. 
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Reviewing this phase, it is difficult to discover any trace gf 
equity for the United States in Art. XIX. 

Next considering resources, those for naval purposes in th 
islands themselves may be regarded fairly enough as roughly equa 
for all three nations. Practically all resources must come from 
the home territories to the existing insular bases. Here distance, 
a function of position, counts heavily for Japan as compared with 
either the United States or Great Britain; in time of war this 
advantage would weigh less heavily against Great Britain thay 
against the United States because Japan flanks our route to th 
Far East but meets that of Great Britain end on. Regarding th 
equities in the light of resources, the United States again appear 
to be a loser by Article XIX. 

It is, however, in respect of position considered from all sides 
that the discomfiture of the United States resulting from th 
status quo is completed. In the unfortunate event of hostilities 
with Japan, our Philippines are 7,000 miles from our home coast, 
while only 1,500 miles from her home islands; her outlying 
islands are at furthest about 1,000 miles from her home islands, 
while 7,500 miles from our continental coast. Japan’s possibilities 
of attack upon our outlying islands, or of defense of her own 
outlying islands against attack by us, are immeasurably supenor 
to those of similar action by the United States. No fortifications 
no provision of naval facilities, can altogether overcome that 
handicap; and it was precisely for that reason that a disparity 
of floating force was an essential feature of the proposal. Naw 
opinion, in accepting the 5-3 ratio of floating strength between tle 
United States and Japan did so on the basis of the status quod 
sovereign right—not the status quo of insular fortifications, navd 
bases and naval facilities. It had no idea that the latter, if prt 
posed, would be entertained nor the former be yielded. Wit 
naval bases in our western islands of the Pacific fully fortifiel 
and provided, the 5-3 ratio of floating force would with difficulty 
enable the United States to maintain parity at sea in those wate; 
much less would it enable the United States to undertake a polit 
of aggression, which has never been the aim of the Navy ail 
more than it has been the aim of the general Government. Fot 
the defense of our Pacific islands, and with no idea of aggressid! 
whatever, secure and well-provided naval bases are mnecessal) 
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To surrender the right to go beyond the status quo is to make the 
defense of our western possessions—their retention—well-nigh 
hopeless in case of need. Should they fall, their recapture would 
only be possible at the cost of great treasure and of very tedious 
and lengthy operations. 

As between Great Britain and the United States no such ine- 
quality exists between themselves in respect of distance to the 
Far East as both countries have with Japan. 

Regarded from the viewpoint of position—comparative dis- 
tances—Art. XIX is glaringly inequitable to the United States. 

The Japanese doubtless made a sacrifice of national pride in 
accepting the 5-5-3 ratio of floating strength, which definitely 
placed them in third position as a naval power. But whatever 
they sacrificed in that respect, they have more than made up by 
their success in securing the inclusion of Art. XIX in the treaty. 
I say their success because I have never heard of the proposal 
coming from any other source, and all the world knows that the 
Japanese did make it. At practically no cost to themselves they 
have secured all that they were actually straining, and were pre- 
pared still further to strain, their financial resources to obtain by 
their ambitious building program, now no longer necessary. 

Art. XIX fatally impairs for the United States the 5-3 ratio 
of floating strength with Japan in so far as the Western Pacific 
is concerned. The United States has yielded the possibility of 
naval equality in that region; control she has never sought. It 
is beside the mark to say that we are as well off as we were before 
the treaty. That is a half-truth—true only in the material sense ; 
in the sense of sovereignty we have given up the right to better 
our situation, and that without adequate return—certainly without 
return in kind. Our military prestige has received a blow; and 
with the waning of military prestige political prestige wanes also. 
The treaty may very well mark the beginning of a decreased in- 
fluence in the Far East, with attendant loss to our proper, if 
selfish, trade interests, and to our altruistic purpose for China 
and Siberia. 

In closing, permit me to remind you again of what was said at 
the beginning—that this paper has been prepared from a purely 
military standpoint. I am not without full appreciation of other 
considerations, which did not appear, however, to come within 
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the purview of my invitation to address you. This has been, 
material estimate of a part of the work of the Conference, asi¢ 
from whatever its spiritual and imponderable achievement as, 
whole may prove to be. 
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INCIDENTS AND PRESENT DAY ASPECTS 
OF NAVAL STRATEGY ' 


By CAPTAIN FRANK H. ScHOoFIELD, U. S. Navy 


In the winter of 1915 while in command of the cruiser Chester, 
| was sent to the West Coast of Africa to lend moral support to 
the Liberian Government on the occasion of a widespread native 
revolt. While steaming down the coast one pleasant day, looking 
for a corrugated iron roof to show through the palm trees and 
tell me I was off the port of my destination, I was surprised to 
encounter a long line of native dugout canoes reaching from the 
shore seaward for miles—each canoe containing two natives and 
two rifles. Nearby were other canoes peacefully fishing or pro- 
ceeding to and from the fishing grounds. The shore end of the 
line was opposite a native village that was at war with its neigh- 
bors. The canoes, including those that were fishing, were manned 
by men of that village tribe. Their enemies were on both sides of 
them but the jungle was too impenetrable to admit of their joining 
forces except by way of the sea. One of the enemy tribes was 
very dependent on fish for food and the one on the other side had 
to get part of its rice by friendly barter up the coast. Neither 
of these tribes were very good seamen and knew none too much 
about canoe building. One of them had recently migrated from 
the interior to the coast. So when the war broke out the seagoing 
tribe stretched its line of canoes seaward and whenever a venture- 
some enemy fisherman put to sea, they took him, and whenever 
an equally venturesome rice trader came out, they took him, too. 
Then some days later the canoes of these unfortunates would 
drift on their home shores, fearfully decorated with the headless 
trunks of their late occupants. So when the Chester came to 
the canoe line it was lolling lazily in the sun with little to do, and 
security reigned on the fishing grounds and in the village on the 


"Address delivered March 3, 1923, before the Army and Navy Institute, 
New York. 
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shore while the tribe got ready to deliver the coup de grace to 
their enemies. 

It struck me at the time with amazing force that there before 
me lay all the aims and accomplishments of sea strategy and 
tactics and sea power in war. 


To fight and to overcome in order: 


To control the use of the sea for one’s self. 

To deny it to one’s enemies. 

To bring the pressure of want on the enemy people. 

To mobilize land forces while the sea forces held the 
enemy in check. 

And finally by combined land and sea action to bring 
the enemy to terms. 


No books on naval strategy had ever reached that savage tribe, 
but the stern fight for existence made the truth unfold before 
them. They survived. Their enemies became their vassals. 

Naval strategy is not something separate and distinct from 
national life, but it is a part of a whole that we may call national 
strategy, a whole that is asociated with our everyday existence, 
both in peace and in war, a whole that guards and gives security 
to our future, through security from invasion, security in travel 
and trade, security against a lowered standard of living, and in 
the freedom to deal on equal terms with all the world. 

The fundamental idea of naval strategy is that nothing is of 
any importance either in peace or in war except as it influences 
events on land. All the fleets in the world may meet in battle 
and destroy each other and the result will be nothing if that battle 
does not change what was happening or was to happen on land. 
In other words, the Navy is important solely because it does influ- 
ence events on land. Naval strategy always has an objective 
telated to land operations, be they the operations of peace or of 
war. Whatever the effect of naval strategy may be it is the effect 
on those who live on or operate upon the land that counts. Naval 
strategy deals with sea methods but finds its reward in land suc- 
cesses. Too often the casual thinker says it is the business of 
fleets to fight each other and then assumes he has said it all. Back 
of every sea battle there is a definite object and that object bears 
a direct relationship to land warfare. Take the battle of the 
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Jutland. Why should either side fight? Germany desired access 
to the sea that she might do two things—starve England out, and 
open the road for supplies to her own ports. Both were land 
objectives. So, too, England thought of the land—her distant 
possessions, her armies in France and the Near East, her yast 
populations dependent on food that came to them from over seas, 
The battle was a sea method—its object a final success on land, 
The Germans required a smashing victory to gain their object, 
They failed to get it. In terms of the savage tribe and its navy 
of canoes, the allied navies wouldn’t let the Germans fish or go 
for rice on the sea, and so they had at last to yield. 

The spirit of the age is competition at home and abroad, 
Modern industrialism and modern trade conditions are driving 
governments irresistibly toward a keener competition than ever 
before. Propaganda, commercial rate-wars, tariffs, concessions, 
spheres of interest, mandates, protectorates, and annexations are 
phases of international competition. Back of all these phases lies 
peace strategy—both naval and military, because war is the ulti- 
mate form of competition. 

I shall make no effort to demonstrate to you the necessity for 
an American navy second to none. That idea is accepted in 
principle by everyone, but has not yet been realized. There is 
always opposition to it both at home and abroad; at home for 
reasons of economy, abroad because a weak American navy is 
more consistent with the national aims of some of the great 
powers. You are all familiar with the yearly efforts of the Navy 
to get appropriations for new ships. That is a part of its peace 
strategy to build a navy second to none. But the navy has taken 
other steps than that to help toward its aim of equality with the 
greatest. 

During the Armistice and subsequent peace negotiations in 
Paris the question arose as to what should be done with the 
German Fleet. The American Naval Advisory Staff was firm 
throughout the negotiations for the destruction of that fleet. All 
other delegations were equally firm for a distribution of that 
fleet. Americans in very high authority spoke slightingly of the 
naval idea that the German ships should be sunk instead of par- 
celled out, but there was a sound reason for the American naval 
stand. The plan of the European negotiators was for the German 
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Fleet to be added to European navies, and except for a few light 
craft, none of it to the American Navy. In other words, German 
and Austrian battleships, submarines and cruisers, were still to 
float in navies that might some day point hostile guns at America. 
American naval officers could not see the logic of that arrange- 
ment, nor could they see the need for loading an already over 
burdened world with the support of the great German Navy. 
Sound American naval strategy demanded that we should not 
be weakened relatively by victory. There was but one way to 
accomplish that end—sink the German Fleet. The Germans did 
us that great service before the negotiators had come to a final 
decision, and at a time when it seemed as if the generosity of our 
representatives would weaken our navy immeasurably. Had the 
plan of the Allies been carried out Great Britain would have come 
out of the Peace Conference with about fifty-one dreadnaughts, 
the United States with her own and no more, seventeen. To 
defeat that plan was equivalent to building probably a dozen 
capital ships for our navy. Our naval representatives were push- 
ing the principles of peace strategy for a definite end, the preser- 
vation of our relative naval strength, a step toward a navy second 
to none. 


The question of relative strengths came up again when it be- 
came known that there was to be a Conference for the Limitation 
of Armaments. Obviously here was an opportunity to gain or to 
lose much in relative strength. Great Britain looked across the 
sea and saw that the completion of our building program would 
wrest the mastery of the sea from her hands. Had I been a 
British naval strategist, my aim at the Conference would have 


been : 


Ist. To do away with the American battleship and battle 
cruiser building programs, because therein lay America’s naval 
superiority. 

2nd. To preserve British superiority in cruisers because with 
capital ships limited in numbers, the cruiser became a very 
important item of naval strength, and cruiser superiority meant 
naval superiority. | 


These would have been the essentials of my strategy as a British 
officer, 
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Had I been a Japanese naval strategist, I would have done alj 
that I could do to keep America from fortifying further he 
naval positions in the Philippines and Guam, and of operating 
her naval forces there. I would have tried to consolidate and 
strengthen Japan’s hold in the Far East through making it difficul 
for America to interfere. I would have seen that American weak. 
ness in the Far East was Japan’s strength, and would have fought 
it out on this line. 

These are strictly the views of a materialist; they do not deal 
in the loftier motives of idealism. I am firmly convinced that 
they represent the views of some of those who negotiated with 
America around the council table. 

America on the other hand was willing to make sacrifices to 
promote a better feeling in the world—to make the greatest 
gesture for good will ever made by a nation. 

The General Board was called upon to prepare recommend 
tions. It worked nearly six months continuously on this and 
collateral problems that were before the Conference. In all of 
its studies and its recommendations it sought to guard our naval 
position because it believed that this was part and parcel of our 
national well-being. Equality in naval strength with Grea 
Britain and a certain superiority over the naval strength of Japan 
were fundamentals of our proposal. The second-to-none ratio 
was adopted, but we were left with our older instead of the new 
ships. We had hoped that there would be a limitation of tonnage 
in all essential classes of fighting ships. That hope was wrecked 
on “submarine” rocks, and the door left open for competition i 
very expensive types of ships—submarines, destroyers and cruls 
ers. We regarded the failure to limit all classes of fighting ship 
as a misfortune, because our chief naval competitors are mort 
free to carry out their naval programs than we shall ever be. I 
the years to come you are going to hear much about cruisers al 
submarines if the construction of these types is not limited. Today 
Japan is spending more money on cruisers and submarines that 
all the other powers party to the treaty. Its officials explain tht 
labor and economic conditions make this action necessary, bi! 
the naval officer looks to results; and he sees a great strengther 
ing of the Japanese Navy, and the dropping behind of Ament 
in relative strength. 
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You’ve seen something in the press about the necessity for us 
to modernize our battleships. Here is the reason for that demand. 

When the Washington Conference assembled there were two 
general bases of limitation of armament possible: the British 
fleet, built and building, and the American fleet, built and building. 
As the British had built no capital ships during the war to replace 
older ships, they were under the necessity during the war of 
keeping their ships, already built, up-to-date in order to have 
them ready for instant action. Their turret guns had a greater 
range than our older guns. They built large extensions to the 
under-water hulls of their ships as defense against torpedoes; 
and they increased their protection against aircraft bombs, and 
against gunfire, by thickening their deck armor. We did none 
of this work on our older ships because we were building all these 
improvements into our new ships, eighteen in number, and we 
expected that these ships would soon replace the old ones. So here 
was a problem in peace strategy, to make our older vessels as 
good as those abroad. There is but one way to solve that problem. 
Increase the range of our guns and increase the protection of our 
ships against torpedoes and aircraft. 

It is very reasonable to ask why our guns were not given long 
enough range in the first place. The answer is that when the 
earlier ships were built no one thought of battle ranges beyond 
ten miles. But the use of airplanes has made it possible for us 
to open battle at twenty miles range, if the guns can be elevated 
enough to fire that far. It is impossible to see from any ship how 
shots are falling, if they fall more than ten miles away. You 
have to get high up in the air to see beyond that range. Then, 
after you are up where you can see, you must be able to talk back 
to the firing ship and tell it how to aim—higker or lower, right 
or left, and how much. The airplane, high in the air, equipped 
with radio, can see where the shots fall and can direct the ship’s 
fire with accuracy. Two years ago in the plotting room of the 
battleship Texas, well below the water line of that vessel, I sent 
messages to a spotting plane 6,000 feet up and ten miles away 
and had replies back and written on a blackboard before my eyes, 
iN an average of seven seconds of time. This result required 
careful, simple code work and strict training, both within and 
without the ship. It showed that a new naval battle area was 
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opening up, the area between ten and seventeen miles from the 
firing fleet, the area where aircraft would control the fire. That 
is why we want to increase the angle of elevation of our turre 
guns. Today, if our battle fleet met the British treaty fleet in 
action, eighteen British ships could begin firing at and hitting ow 
fleet at ranges where less than one-third of our ships could reply 
effectively until the range had been reduced several miles, We 
should ordinarily expect this closing of the range to take not less 
than half an hour. For half an hour the enemy would havea 
three to one advantage and if he chose might continue that ad- 
vantage indefinitely. The Forts of Liege and Namur, the German 
squadron at Falkland Islands, and the British squadron at Con. 
nel went down before the fire of guns that outranged them, 4 
navy second to none must be able to fire the first shot as well as 
the last one. 

The war caused large numbers of destroyers and submarine 
to be built. The treaty for limitation of naval armament did not 
reduce the number of these, so now capital ships find themselves, 
the world over, confronted by the greatest torpedo menace that 
has ever existed. There may be as many as sixty torpedoes 
available even now for firing at each capital ship. Unless these 
ships are specially protected, three or four torpedoes might put 
them out of action. Some way has to be found to protect those 
ships better against torpedoes. The British blister or enlarged 
outer hull already mentioned seems to be well adapted to the 
purpose. There is little doubt today that older British ships are 
twice as well protected against torpedoes as ours of the same date, 
not because they were better designed in the first place but because 
of the modernization in this respect that they underwent during 
and after the wat. Fighting ability at sea depends very largely 
on the ability to take punishment and still stay afloat. Our my 
is not second to none if it can’t take the blows as well as any. 

The menace from aircraft bombs makes it necessary for otf 
oldest ships to have their decks better protected. All of thes 
items will cost us about thirty million dollars just to bring ol 
eighteen capital ships up to an equality of strength with British 
capital ships. 

Germany had but scant opportunity to use her cruisers # 
raiders during the World War because Great Britain, close by 
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blocked her every exit to the open sea. But suppose that Ger- 
many had been somewhere on the sea, with wide-spaced ports like 
our own, there would have been many Emden raids instead of 
two or three—and for each one there would have been needed a 
superior force to send in pursuit to destroy that cruiser raider. 
If ever again the United States has to fight a naval war you may 
expect enemy cruisers to attack our supply ships, our merchant 
ships, and our transports in every ocean, but especially in that 
ocean where lies the key to success. So we have to think of how 
we can meet that menace. 

Great Britain has over sixty modern cruisers, every one of 
which is faster than any vessel we have, except destroyers. Japan 
has nearly thirty modern cruisers, built or building, that are also 
faster than any of our vessels. In a few more months we shal! 
have ten new fast vessels to offset these ninety foreign vessels. 
How would you like it if, during war, in reply to a demand for 
the protection of our commerce, the Navy Department had to 
admit that we had but a total of ten cruisers to oppose those 
ninety and that these were needed to help guard the fleet at sea? 
Or suppose you were the captain of an American cruiser sent to 
drive enemy cruisers away from our merchant ships, and each 
time you sighted an enemy cruiser he showed you a clean pair 
of heels? You surely would wish for fast and powerful cruisers 
to do your duty well. It takes years to build them. No navy is 
“second to none” if its cruisers cannot follow up the victory of 
its fleet and drive the enemy ships from the sea. The armored 
ship is never in large enough numbers to undertake this task; 
the cruiser has to do it—both before and after battle, through 
the long months of economic pressure on the enemy country and 
on our own. 

The fast merchant ship is always a potential cruiser. A single 
power in the Atlantic owns fifty-eight fast merchant ships to our 
nine—a further emphasis on our poverty in cruisers. Peace 
strategy for us demands cruiser strength equal to that of the 
British Empire—and one and two-thirds that of Japan. Any less 
Provision is a sacrifice of the principles of the Treaty, and the 
acceptance of a secondary naval position in the world. Twenty 
new modern cruisers are required to bring our navy up to treaty 
ratios. The difference between four and one-fourth per cent 
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and three per cent on the British debt to us if applied for three 
years to building American cruisers would supply this deficiency, 
Incidentally that same little concession to the British, amounting 
Hi to sixty million dollars a year, will be just enough to build them 
| two super-dreadnaughts per year when they begin their replace- 
ment program. 

The Washington Conference registered a very emphatic disap- 
proval of the use of submarines in commerce destruction, but 
the submarine, still in its restricted sphere, is a very important 
instrument of naval warfare. Of course its principal weapons 
are the torpedo and the mine. But it has an employment quite 
independent of the use of those weapons and that is scouting— 
long distance scouting. A submarine is the only type of moderate 
speed vessel that may proceed unsupported to hostile waters and 
remain there to observe enemy movements. A _ surface vessel 
would be discovered quickly by the enemy and driven off or sunk, 
but the submarine can see and not be seen. Recent developments 
in radio now make it possible for submarines to send radio reports 
over extremely long distances. 

One of the enemies of submarines has been the easily visible 
wakes of torpedoes when running through the water. They not 
only betray the presence of the submarine but they indicate the 
position of the submarine when the torpedo was fired. The 
torpedo is coming that will leave no trace. 

The listening devices have now been so far perfected that sub 
marines may hear vessels long before they are seen and may 
determine their direction and general character. I remember 
sitting one day during the war at the listening device and picking 
up the sound of a distant vessel and then determining its direction. 
I gave the head piece to the regular operator and asked him what 
he made out. He confirmed the direction I had determined and 
then said: “That sounds to me like an American destroyer.” ! 
went on deck and scanned the horizon but saw no vessel. Fifteet 
minutes later we sighted the smoke of a vessel in the indicated 
direction which proved to be the American destroyer Aylwm. 

All navies are going to keep on building submarines, and most 
of those submarines are going to be the big long radius type. The 
navy that falls behind treaty ratios in efficient submarines fall 
behind in an essential element of sea power. Japan is building 
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nearly half a hundred submarines while practically no new sub- 
marines have been authorized for the American Navy in the last 
five years. During that time the mine-laying submarine has been 
developed and used with great success. It is sure to be an im- 
portant factor in any future naval war. We are not less than 
twenty-four submarines below the treaty ratio of submarines 
built and building. 

No survey of the naval weapons of today and of their influence 
on naval strategy would be complete if the newest of these 
weapons—aircraft—were omitted. The recent efforts in our 
navy have been toward getting naval aircraft to sea With the fleet, 
and toward developing types suitable for the important functions 
of scouting, bombing, torpedo attack, and fire control. The air 
forces that will base on shore will add greatly to the defense of 
the coast. The air forces that go to sea may have many oppor- 
tunities for surprise attack on enemy fleets and shore positions, 
and may contribute greatly toward success, but developments to 
date do not at all warrant the expectation that naval aircraft will 
displace the fighting ships that sail on the surface of the sea. 
In this opinion the navy is a unit, aviators as well as those who 
are not aviators. : 

The developments of aviation lessen the value of naval bases 
that are not well removed from foreign territory. If British 
Columbia, for example, should ever be at war with the United 
States, the Navy Yard at Puget Sound, Washington, would be 
within easy range of air attack. In the same way either Bermuda 
or Jamaica are within possible flight distance of the important 
naval bases of New York, Philadelphia, Norfolk, Charleston and 
the Canal Zone. It will be one of the strategic tasks of the future 
to prevent hostile aircraft from assembling in positions from 
which they may attack us. 

The threat of air attack decided the location of a great Ameri- 
can mine base during the World War. We were going to lay a 
mine barrage across the south end of the Adriatic Sea. The 
most conyenient locality for the mine base was at Corfu, within 
a few miles of the barrage; but the fact that Corfu was within 
easy range of air attacks led us to pick Bizerta on the North 
African Coast, over five hundred miles away. That base had had 
more than forty thousand dollars spent on it when the Armistice 
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came. It wouldn’t have done to accumulate shiploads of mings 
in a base where a lucky raid by an enemy might have wiped out 
the base and delayed the project for months. 

Article XIX of the treaty for Limitation of Armament forbids 
us to strengthen further the defenses or the naval base facilities 
in Guam, the Aleutian Islands, and the Philippines. — Fortifica- 
tions and naval bases are essential elements of naval strategy. 
They enable fleets to go, and to go quickly. Fortifications add 
strength to the Navy—actual strength in actual ships. In naval 
strategy it is not just ships that count, so much as ships that are 
in the right place at the right time. Few men realize how greatly 
suitably spaced, defended advance positions add to the actual naval 
force present in a given area of operations. One or two illus- 
trations may not be amiss. 

We have three important outlying naval positions in the Pacific, 
One of them is probably secure against attack—-Pearl Harbor, 
The others in Guam and the Philippines are not fully secure at 
present. Suppose that Pearl Harbor was to be the base of all 
our naval operations in the Western Pacific, 4,500 miles away, 
that no other defended position was available to us in attempting 
to defend our interests in the Western Pacific. Suppose we had 
ten cruisers of 10,000 miles cruising radius to operate in war in 
that region. Each of these would burn up nine-tenths of its fuel 
going to and returning from station and could stay on stationa 
maximum of three days out of forty. That is, the ten cruisers 
would not be enough to keep a single cruiser constantly on station 
if it had to come back to Pearl Harbor each time for fuel. 

Take these same ten cruisers and base them in Guam, 3,000 
miles nearer their station, and, estimating equal efficiency of 
operation, each one of them would spend fifteen days out of forty 
on station,—a change in individual ship efficiency due solely to 
advancing the most advanced fortified and prepared base from 
Oahu westward to Guam. Fortifications and foresight in this 
case would mean a demonstrated increase in the efficiency of 
each cruiser of 400 per cent. It is not good business to have rest 
billets fifteen days’ march behind the fighting line. 

I remember having heard Admiral Oliver, of our service, sa 
more than ten years ago, that for the price of a single battleship 
expended in defenses and facilities at Guam, we might gain the 
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equivalent of several battleships for all operations in the Western 
Pacific. This is strictly true. It was recognized by the Japanese 
in negotiations preceding the treaty for the Limitation of Naval 
Armament, when they consented to a ratio of 5:3 in capital ships 
and made that dependent on our acceptance of Article XIX of 
the treaty, limiting our fortifications and naval bases in the Far 
East to the status quo. Battleships cannot maintain their eff- 
ciency, even in secure harbors, without occasional use of shore 
repair-and-docking facilities. 

The power that has fortified advanced bases can act quiokly,- 
a highly important thing to do. War usually comes swiftly. At 
its beginning neither side is fully prepared, so that bold steps may 
be taken successfully then, which later would have no chance at 
all of success. Admiral Togo knew this when he attacked the 
Russian ships at Port Arthur the day war was declared. The 
opportunity was his because fortified bases were near at hand. 
When months elapse between the declaration of war and the 
arrival of defending forces in the theater of war, they will find 
there that their advance will be slow, painful, and costly, where 
foresight and preparation might, by bringing them swiftly into 
action, have made success an early certainty. Further, when the 
naval advance is delayed, fleets are likely to be placed in that 
most embarrassing of all positions—the necessity of having to 
fight land forces in order to gain a base for themselves. 

Many of you crossed the Atlantic in transports escorted by 
naval vessels. At the far end of the voyage you found a friendly 
secure harbor. If ever you cross the ocean with the navy to gain 
a hostile port, you will understand very vividly what it means 
not to have secure advance positions. 

If anyone asks why fortified outlying naval bases expedite naval 
action, the answer lies in the extent of the support a great naval 
expedition requires. As an example, if we were to operate our 
present naval fighting vessels in a war in the Western Pacific, we 
would require the service of every oil tanker flying the American 
flag, an enormous tonnage. Storage tank facilities are useless to 
us if we erect them where their safety is in question. But make 
the advance positions secure by fortifications and by garrison, 
and much of the delay incident to assembling a great merchant 
fleet of tankers as a preliminary to a naval advance would be 
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wiped out, because we would accumulate oil at those positions in 
time of peace. The permanent and secure defense of suitable 
fuel reserves in advance positions will put more speed into the 
ships of the fleet advancing to war than any other act of which 
I know. 

The great strength of the British fleet is not alone in its size 
but in the fact that wherever it goes a friendly, fortified harbor 
waits there to receive it and supply its needs. America has just 
two such harbors outside our continental territory, the Canal Zone 
and Pearl Harbor, and the latter is so small that it cannot hold 
a quarter of the war-time strength of the fleet. The state of our 
outlying bases in the Pacific has been such that prompt naval 
action in support of our outlying territory has been an impossi- 
bility. Article XIX of the treaty perpetuates this condition; 
Japan on the other hand is always in position to act swiftly. What 
we have given up in this respect. is the right to correct a strategic 
weakness. If by so doing we have brought about an unselfish 
friendship, where enmity or fear reigned before, then the sacrifice 
is rewarded. We alone made that sacrifice. So, too, in capital 
ships—we alone made the sacrifice. 

I doubt if any of you ever thought of fortifications as scouts. 
Imagine for a moment a great fleet out across the Pacific to war. 
Imagine that all American island possessions have fallen into the 
hands of the enemy. That fleet then proceeds in the dark. The 
whole Western Pacific is beyond the closed door and the com- 
mander of the fleet cannot know what is happening there. The 
air is full of noise and rumors, but no one can tell him which are 
true. What does that commander want to know? Where is the 
enemy fleet? What harbor may he steer for, there to guard his 
fleet while refueling? What, in general, is the enemy doing? 
The investigations of some of his more advanced vessels may 
light his way a little distance, but he can have no certainty of it- 
formation at points that are distant from his fleet. But if the 
essential advanced positions are guarded by fortifications that 
hold the enemy back, each day he may get the positive information 
that the harbors they guard are still at his disposal ; that the enemy 
is, or is not, operating in their vicinity. It is hard for us to sense 
fully the responsibility of an American Fleet commander, taking 
his war fleet across the ocean to battle. On him alone rests *he 
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responsibility for national success or failure in war. If he fails, 
the fleet fails and is lost, and the war ends in defeat. For no 
army may go across the sea that is without a supporting navy. 
We may defend ourselves at home successfully, but every outlying 
possession, every distant interest, will yield in war unless the 
Navy aided by secure positions may fight far from its home bases. 
Do you wonder that knowing this, we never lose sight of the task 
that may lie ahead of us, or that while we give our every thought 
to guarding peace we do it by arranging, so far as we may for 
success in war? 

The strategic developments at the Washington Conference, by 
limiting the position and the strength of naval bases, have accentu- 
ated the importance of building ships capable of the widest ocean 
movements. When Germany was building her navy she saw 
clearly that it had to be specially adapted for North Sea fighting. 
So Admiral Von Tirpitz designed ships of small steaming endur- 
ance and put the excess construction weights into protection and 
battery. Great Britain on the other hand had to look both to the 
North Sea and to the wide ocean, so her ships were more truly 
sea-going ships than were the German ships. The three great 
naval powers that are now left will all turn their attention to blue 
water navies. Japan has already abandoned her program of 
small cruisers and small submarines and substituted for it a pro- 
gram of the largest types—capable of visiting our Pacific Coast 
and returning to Japan without refueling. This is sound strategy, 
but not good news for us. 

Let us turn aside, for a moment, to consider the present Dar- 
danelles situation, for there questions of national policies and 
national strategy, including fortifications and naval strategy, exist 
in a very intimately related form. 

The vicinity of the Dardanelles has always been one of inter- 
national tension, incident to the centering there of ethnological 
conflicts and of highly important land and sea trade routes. All 
of Europe and much of Asia has been and is still concerned in 
decisions at the Dardanelles. The Straits are a great public high- 
way provided by nature leading to a sea that washes the shores of 
Turkey, Russia, Roumania, Bulgaria, and some lesser states, and 
that receives the waters of five great navigable rivers. This sea, in 
consequence, does not belong to a single power, as it once did when 
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Turkey owned all its shores, but belongs to all the world as a part 
of the highway of trade. Any and every attempt to block of to 
impede the access of sea-borne commerce to the Black Seg js 
subversive of world organization and contrary to world interests, 
as it would set up international pressures and tensions that would 
lead inevitably to renewed wars. This is more true now than 
ever before, because the organization of the world is getting to the 
point now where free inter-communications is a necessity, and 
where arbitrary interruptions to commerce are calamities, 

We can understand more clearly the naval strategy questions at 
issue in the Near East, if we remember that Russia, potentially 
one of the greatest of world powers, exports in normal times one 
half of all her products via the Black Sea, that she has no other 
sea outlet comparable in importance with that through the Dar. 
danelles, and that this sea outlet has been, until the present, 
fortified and guarded against her. The importance of this outlet 
to Russia will increase greatly with the growth of Russian popula- 
tion and especially with the improvement of Russia’s means of 
internal transportation, so that no solution of the problem that im- 
poses an artificial barrier between Russia and the sea can contain 
within it the elements of stability. The temporary interests of 
those now in power in Russia may seem to them best served bya 
closed door, but this cannot be the permanent advantage of Russia 
or of other Black Sea powers. These considerations have led toa 
general acceptance in the past, by the powers and by Turkey, of 
the principle of freedom of passage through the Straits for the 
merchant vessels of all nations, but not to a similar freedom of 
passage for men-of-war. There have been times when men-of-war 
might pass freely, while at other times, as during all of the recent 
years, the passage of fighting vessels of real strength has been 
prohibited by international treaty. These variations in policy 
were dependent almost wholly upon naval strategy. 

When there are no naval powers bordering on the Black Sea, it 
is to the interest of other powers, and especially to those powers 
that have political or economic ambitions in the Black Sea, to have 
the navigation of the Dardanelles open to their vessels of wat. 
They are then able to use force, or the show of force, to further 
their interests there. But when there is a fleet of importanct 
based within the Black Sea and belonging to a Black Sea power, 
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it is to the interest of potential enemies to shut that fleet within 
the Black Sea and deny to it the free navigation of the Dardanelles. 
These powers are then willing to see the Straits closed to their 
own ships as well, in order to gain the advantage that freedom 
from the menace of the Black Sea fleets gives them. The Russian 
Black Sea fleet could not participate in the Russo-Japanese War 
because the Straits were closed. This was a well nigh intolerable 
position for Russia to be placed in, a position which she believed 
was one of the causes of her defeat. If the Straits are left open, 
unfortified, and freedom of navigation for vessels of war is assured 
at all times, the control that fortifications formerly exercised is 
then shifted to control by ships of war, and, in time of war, the 
vessels that enter or leave the Black Sea will do so by the consent 
of the superior naval power in that vicinity. The destruction of 
the fortifications of the Dardanelles, the opening of the Straits to 
complete freedom of navigation, will at present inevitably shift 
the potential control of the Straits from Turkey to Great Britain. 
At present this freedom of passage is in harmony with British 
aims, because they desire to penetrate the Black Sea region; but 
should the time come when Russia rises again to be a great naval 
power, the policy of Great Britain will change to that which it 
formerly was, and she will demand that the Straits be closed that 
Russia may not threaten her route to India and the Far East via 
the Suez Canal. The decisions at Constantinople are likely to 
ebb and flow with the fluctuations in power of the interested states. 

You see from time to time mention in the press of ideas and in- 
ventions that are not made use of by the Navy. It is right that 
our every shortcoming should be exposed. The public is the great 
inspector of Government activities. It should know what we do 
and should speak its mind. The mails bring hundreds of sug- 
gestions each day in time of war, and in time of peace the stream 
flows on. The navy takes special pains to ensure that no really 
good idea gets away. There are numerous talented officers who 
give special attention to outside suggestions. I will cite but two 
Instances, 

Some years ago an American inventor came forward with a 
high explosive shell that was designed to do far greater injury to 
an armored ship than the standard types of armor piercing shell. 
He received a good deal of legislative aid. Exhaustive ex- 
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periments were made at government expense. The naval repor 
on the shell was adverse. The responsible officers who refused 
to use the invention were set down as blind to progress, reactionary, 
and all that, but this attack did not change their decision; the 
American Navy continued to be supplied with the best type of 
armor piercing shell. Not so in a certain foreign navy where the 
inventor’s ideas were adopted. ‘The battle of Jutland witnessed 
the great trial and final failure of the inventor’s theory. A great 
fleet failed in its mission partly through ineffective ammunition 
Not only was the ammunition ineffective, but its replacement 
encroached on facilities already over-taxed, involving an anxious 
period of delay in a great war. The names of the alleged reac. 
tionary American naval officers were well known in the Pregs at 
the time, but years later when the soundness of their judgment 
was confirmed, no one outside the navy thought of or commended 
them for the service they had rendered. 

One day in the early part of the war, Mr. Ralph C. Brown of 
Salem, Mass., presented himself at the Navy Department—the 
Bureau of Ordnance—with a new electrical idea for firing sub- 
merged guns. The gun was not practicable, but the principle by 
which it was to be fired, if applied to a mine, was practicable; for 
it would make a mine that would act even if a ship never touched 
it but simply came within a certain vertical distance of it. The 
officer who listened to him, Commander S. P. Fullinwider, U.S.N, 
let his imagination travel across to the North Sea and visualizea 
mine barrage from Scotland to Norway that would shut the enemy 
submarines from the ocean. That mine and that vision became 
the great reality of the North Sea mine barrage. Don’t think 
that the transition to reality was easy. Months of intense effort 
on the part of the inventor and of the best technical brains avail 
able were necessary to produce the mine that finally was planted 
in that barrage. A fleet of ships had to be bought and remodelled. 
Thousands of men trained—an American naval station built ia 
Scotland. You know the result. 

I was in London at the time the barrage was begun. It was’ 
favorite remark of certain officers at the British Admiralty that 
the American barrage was a bluff—that it really would not be 
effective. Our first five thousand mines were laid over near tht 
Norwegian coast. A day or two afterward three German sub- 
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marines stood out of the Skager Rak and through the mine field. 
Next morning wireless reports told of one damaged submarine 
returning to Kiel, of one that had disappeared after a great ex- 
plosion, and of a third that was on her way out to sea. After that 
I did not hear so much about the barrage being a bluff. 

We owe a great deal to thinkers and doers outside the service, 
but when the service opinion is adverse to any specific proposal, 
I think the public can serve their interests best by the presumption 
that a life-time devotion to the technical questions of national! 
defense, joined to a responsibility that stays with us through all 
our life time, qualifies the service to speak with authority on all 
professional questions. 

One of the finest ways of clarifying strategic ideas is by having 
always in mind a clear conception of what we are really trying to 
accomplish. When America undertook the great mine barrage 
across the North Sea, the object to be accomplished was to bar 
the exit of all German submarines from the North Sea, north 
about. American naval officers never lost sight of that mission. 
Their persistent insistence upon it led to some very warm friendly 
differences with the British. We wanted an unbroken barrage 
from Norway to Scotland and from the surface of the sea to a 
depth of three hundred feet—the limit of safe navigation for sub- 
marines. The British wanted that barrage to have two surface 
channels, each forty miles wide for the use of the Grand Fleet 
and for convoys. One of those channels was to be next to the 
Norwegian Coast and one next to the Coast of Scotland. There 
were to be deep mines in those channels, but the surface was to 
be safe for the passage of vessels. Their plan looked like a half 
measure to us, and we felt that it would not be long before the 
enemy knew where the channels were and used them, especially 
at night. We went ahead laying the barrage in parts where both 
plans were alike ; and by the tenacity of the Americans, and the 
open-mindedness of the British, the American plan prevailed early 
enough to cause no delay in its execution. 

Still having in mind the necessity for slamming the door in the 
face of the German and Austrian submarines, we planned to close 
the exit from the Adriatic Sea from which enemy submarines were 
operating. It so happened that there was but one place in that 
area where a thoroughly effective mine barrage could be laid. 
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The War Plans Section of Admiral Sims’ staff knew that this 
particular place was not acceptable to some of the Allies, Th 
problem was, how to ensure that the accepted plan would place 
the barrage in that particular place. The Planning Section fry 
drew up a set of specifications for mine barrages in general 
These were based on unimpeachable principles. The specifica. 
tions were submitted formally to the Allied Naval Council, tp 
gether with the general proposition of an Adriatic barrage, Both 
were accepted without debate. The whole question, together with 
the adopted papers, was then referred to a Board of Admirals g 
Malta, who adopted a plan exactly like that originally proposed 
by Admiral Sims’ staff. The coincidence arose from the fact that 
the specifications would not admit of any other plan.  Thereis 
strategy in negotiation as well as in execution. An incident a 
this Malta conference of admirals is worth mentioning. The 
Italian admiral said of the proposed barrage—“This is a big 
undertaking, but our mine force can, because of its excellent train- 
ing, lay 250 mines a day.” Admiral Strauss, the American at- 
miral, replied, ‘““The mine force under my command lays five 
thousand, five hundred mines in four hours.” The Italian admin 
reached for his cocked hat, rose and laying his hat and hand on his 
breast bowed profoundly and sat down. The business of the day 
proceeded. 

A clear vision of the essential requirements of the time led toa 
decision regarding our transports during the war. There was 
fear of an attempt by the Germans to raid the transports at sta 
with battle cruisers. What should be done in case of an a 
tempted raid? More troops were then a vital necessity in Franc 
There were two plans submitted. One plan provided that trans 
ports at sea should seek the nearest harbor for refuge. The other 
called fer no interruption in the movement across the Atlantic, bit 
only such changes of course by the convoys at sea as necessatyl 
lead them through the safest zones. The latter plan was adopted, 
but the hazard of it was reduced by escorting transports wil 
battleships. Sound strategy required the continuous flow of 
troops, no matter what extra effort was involved, and this could 
never be realized if we interrupted that flow every time there Ws 
a rumor of a raid. I am reminded of what a grizzled old tig 
captain—a boatswain of the Navy, said when asked why he had 
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not turned on the “cease firing” signal lights when he saw target 
practice shells striking the water on both sides of him. “I’ve 
heen towing targets for years,” he said, “and I don’t think there 
would be much night target practice if I turned on the ‘cease 
fring’ signal every time a target shell seemed to have been aimed 
at my tug instead of the target.” The strategy of war is some- 
thing that has to proceed to a conclusion, and it always involves 
theelement of chance. The strategy of peace should be to weigh, 
to build and to guard against mischance. 

There is strategy in small affairs as well as great. Captain 
Philip Williams, now commanding the battleship Tennessee, dur- 
ing the war commanded the cruiser Chester, that was engaged in 
protecting huge convoys of freighters between Gibraltar and 
Plymouth, England. These were very slow vessels, and always 
one or more were disposed to straggle. Reiterated orders seemed 
to have no effect, so one day the Chester ran down to a straggler 
about two miles astern that said she could not keep up. Captain 
Williams dropped a smoke box astern of her, where she could 
not see him do it, then ran alongside and shouted, “submarine” 
through the megaphone and returned immediately to the convoy 
full speed. He told me the straggling vessel nearly beat him 
back to the convoy, and that never again that voyage did she fall 
astern or fail to be most attentive to orders. Her skipper believes 
to this day that the little smoke showing astern of him, on the 
surface of the water, was a submarine which he outdistanced on 
that famous occasion. 

In the days of wooden ships, one of ours on the China Station 
received orders to proceed to a certain Chinese port, to demand 
redress from the local Governor for the harsh treatment of some 
American missionaries. A small indemnity was to be collected, 
and a salute to the American flag required. The ship arrived at 
the port, and the Captain delivered (with due ceremony) the 
demands of our Government. He told the Governor that he 
would expect a prompt and favorable reply. Next morning, hav- 
ing received no reply, the Captain sent his aide to the Governor to 
say that he had now carried out the first part of his orders, and 
that should the Governor fail to comply with his demands before 
twelve o’clock noon of that day, he would be under the painful 
necessity of executing the second part of his orders. 
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The aide had no more than returned to the ship after delivering 
his message when the American flag was run up on shore near the 
Governor’s palace and saluted with twenty-one guns. Imm. 
diately afterward, the Governor’s barge, with its crew pulling th 
well-known official goose-step stroke, came alongside with th 
Governor and the indemnity. Needless to say, the Governor wa 
well received, and his visit was the first of a pleasant exchange of 
courtesies that occupied the succeeding days. When the vist 
was over and the ship was sailing away, the Captain’s aide venture 
to inquire what the second part of the Captain’s orders had been, 
The old man with a broad and satisfied grin pulled the orders ow 
of his pocket and read: “Failing to obtain satisfaction within 
twenty-four hours of your arrival, you will quit the port and take 
no further action in the premises.” Naval strategy is not cor 
fined to the management of fleets or the selection of naval bases 

I do not want to bring this paper to a close without exploding: 
popular theory regarding the navy. It has become trite to say that 
the nation’s first line of defense is the navy, but it is not tre 
It is dangerously false. Diplomacy, statesmanship, is the first 
line of national defense. The bloodless victories won by states- 
manship sometimes equal in historical importance the great det: 
sions of war. They are won because of foresight and acumen in 
appraising the powers of the weapons in reserve, and in providing 
for their efficient use in the future. The statesman understands 
that, even in time of profound peace, the readiness of his country 
for war is the most potent support he has in accomplishing his 
aims by diplomacy. He realizes further that he advances his 
own aims best by a skilful and constant strengthening, in a mil- 
tary and naval sense, of the strategic situation of his country. 
He must be statesman and strategist too. It is only when states 
manship fails, that the navy moves into the front line. Wher 
victory comes the navy and army fall back, and the statesman 
carries on. 

At the time work was stopped on our new capital ships, it wa 
estimated that it would have cost three hundred fifteen million 
dollars to complete them. A survey of our treaty navy, as colt 
pared with foreign navies, leads to the unavoidable conclusion thal 
if foreign programs in cruisers and submarines are carried to com 
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pletion, America will be unable to attain her treaty ratios in 
fighting ships for less than three hundred millions of dollars. We 
have to choose between such an expenditure, and a naval position 
of marked inferiority. I am sure the navy would be glad to see 
the problem at least partly solved by a reduction in foreign cruiser 
and submarine tonnage. 

After the treaty for Limitation of Armaments was signed, it 
fell to the General Board to prepare a naval policy for the United 
States to fit the new conditions brought about by the treaty. The 
General Board had the problem under exclusive consideration for 
three months, holding more extensive hearings on this subject 
than it has ever held before on any problem. When its work was 
completed, the policy was written on a single, large sheet of paper 
and comprehended every phase of naval activity. I think I 
cannot do better than to make some brief quotations from that 


policy. 


It is naval policy “to create, maintain and operate a navy second to none, 
in conformity with the ratios for capital ships established by the treaty 
for Limitation of Naval Armaments.” 

It is naval policy “to make strength of the navy for battle of primary 
importance.” 

It is naval policy “to cultivate friendly and sympathetic relations with 
the whole world by foreign cruises.” 

It is naval policy “to support in every possible way American interests, 
especially the expansion and development of American foreign com- 
merce.” 

It is naval policy “to co-operate fully and loyally with all departments 
of the Government.” 

It is naval policy “to make every effort for economy in expenditures 
while holding efficiency paramount.” 

It is naval policy “to have always in mind that a system of outlying 
naval and commercial bases, suitably distributed, developed and defended, 
is one of the most important elements of national strength.” 


These are all strategic steps toward the goal of national welfare. 
After the Secretary of the Navy had given the policy prolonged 
study, he approved it and added in his own handwriting at the 
bottom of the sheet, a publicity policy, which reads as follows: 


To give to the public all information not incompatible with military 
secrecy, 
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That publicity policy is one of the reasons why I have been able 
to talk so frankly to you here. I would not be fully frank jf] 
failed to add to these remarks my fear that America is being swept 
by an emotional generosity and trust in international affairs, thet 
is not consistent with our ultimate well being. I believe tha 
idealism, pitted against commercialism and self-seeking, is bound 
to lose; and that the correct strategy of the present is for us to te 
on our guard. 
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“KEEP OUR NAVY STRONG:”’ 


By Captain LukKE MCNamEE, U. S. Navy 


Director of Naval Intelligence 


When I was informed by Colonel Roosevelt, Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy, that I was to be invited to go to Boston and 
speak to this distinguished audience I must confess to experienc- 
ing a feeling of dismay such as I have rarely felt in the presence 
of much graver danger. This feeling was prompted not so much 
by my sense of inexperience in public speaking, or doubt of your 
kindly forbearance, as by the thought that while this would be 
a wonderful opportunity to present the case for the Navy to an 
audience whose influence might in the future prove a factor in 
determining the course of our naval. policy, my failure to enlist 
your interest in the problems of the Navy would be a matter of 
abiding regret. 

The reasons why you should stand firmly in support of the 
Navy are to me so obvious that I hope no eloquence of mine will 
be necessary to convince you, once you are in possession of the 
facts. 

What I have to say to you is wholly from the national stand- 
point. That is the standpoint of the Navy. The Navy is not 
concerned with party politics. It exists only as an arm of the 
executive authority whether that authority be Democratic or 
Republican. We are not interested in the political rivalries of 
states, or districts, or counties, or municipalities. Of all those 
things the average voter knows a great deal more than I do. But 
when our average voter speaks of America as a nation and con- 
siders the rights, duties and interests of America as one of a 
family of nations, a family with many conflicting and discordant 
interests, his ignorance is apt to be alarming. I think you will 
agree with me when I say that but a small fraction of our citizens 


"Speech delivered January 22, 1923, before the Women’s Republican 
Club of Massachusetts. 
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Keep Our Navy StrRonG 803 
are qualified to cast an intelligent vote, on any international ques- 
tion, with any clear understanding of the issues involved. I fear 
that only a few hundred thousand out of our twenty odd million 
of voters are sufficiently informed to cast a vote that would con- 
serve our national interests and yet the safety of our country 
must necessarily rest on the knowledge and intelligence of our 
electorate. 

If popular government is not to fail, our voters cannot take up 
too soon the earnest study of their duties and responsibilities as 
citizens of America. Our country has become so vast and so 
diversified in its interests that those voters capable of taking a 
broad national view of our necessities are in danger of sharing 
the fate of the dodo. Yet statesmen can accomplish little with- 
out your support. 

‘John J. Ingalls once defined a statesman as a successful politi- 
cian who is dead. We need support for those good men in office 
who are earnestly striving to be statesmen while yet alive. 

Tknow of no nobler mission for our newly enfranchised women 
than to start a crusade for better national citizenship, and I know 
of no better center for such a crusade than this splendid old city 
of Boston that has cradled so many of our national ideals. 

But I am to speak to you of the Navy and surely the Navy’s in- 
terests are the country’s interests. 

One of the principal reasons for the adoption of our Constitu- 
tion was to provide for the common defense. Our fathers decided 
in their wisdom to provide one Army and one Navy to defend all 
the people in common, so the Navy belongs to the people as a 
whole. Each of you is a stockholder in this great organization. 
Its property is valued at over three billions of dollars. It is not 
only your right but your duty to share in its management. 

"Now why should a Navy exist at all? If we go back to first 
principles, in order to live and prosper we must have law and 
order. To have law and order, society must be organized and 
live under some system. As the world is still inhabited by all 
kinds of people, good, bad, and indifferent, and not as yet by God’s 
white angels, it is necessary that certain physical sanctions be 
provided to insure obedience to the law. Even the most primi- 
lve rural community has in addition to its law book and its 
Justice of the peace, a constable. Now just as in our domestic 
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relations we must have our federal, state, and municipal police 
so in our international relations there must be provided an Army 
and Navy as a physical sanction of our international laws, cop. 
ventions, treaties, and policies. Any other conclusion woul 
involve an absurdity. For if, in dealing with each other in oy 
most highly civilized communities we must still rely upon force 
to guarantee us our just rights, how can we expect to do without 
force and yet obtain justice from strangers whose interests are 
not our interests, and who quite naturally are seeking their own 
advantage? More than one statesman has said “our foreign 
policy is as strong as the Navy and no stronger.” 

I will give you an example of how the Navy is used to support 
our policies. In 1902 Germany made certain demands on Vene- 
zuela, which she proposed to enforce by seizing and occupying 
the ports of that country. The proposal of arbitration by Pres- 
ident Roosevelt was rejected by the Kaiser, whereupon Admiral 
Dewey was placed in command of the fleet and Germany wa 
informed that if any attempt was made at seizure of Venezuelan 
territory the American Fleet would be instructed to prevent it 
The Kaiser saw the point and promptly backed down. His 
attempt to make the Monroe Doctrine a “scrap of paper” failed 
because our Navy at that time was stronger than Germany’s. 

You have all heard people say “What need have we of a Navy! 
Our country could never be successfully invaded.” How foolish! 
It is not necessary to invade this country to cause war. If one 
square foot of our territory was taken from us by force, even in 
the far off Philippines, Guam, or Samoa, we would have to go and 
get it back if it cost the last dollar and the last drop of blood inthe 
country. If that is not the spirit of America, I would blush to 
be called an American citizen. 

A great British statesman said the other day that Europe might 
soon be involved again in another great war, and that America 
would undoubtedly be drawn into it. There is no doubt that we 
would be drawn into it if some country “fighting for its existenct’ 
should commence sinking American cargoes and _ passengers 
There is little danger of such an eventuality as long as we aft 
strong, but we must not forget that the German General Staffim 
1917 decided that in our state of unpreparedness they could ptt 
ceed to sink our ships with impunity, because the war would be 
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Keep Our Navy STRONG 805 
decided before we could get ready to intervene. It is true that 
they guessed wrong, but it was only thanks to the allies that we 
were able to take a year and a half off in which to prepare our 
Army and Navy for war. Our great loss of life and the terrible 
debt which we as well as the allies incurred, due to this delay, 
can be directly charged to pacifism and unpreparedness. 

You are well aware of what the Navy does in time of war. 
Our school histories give much space to the spectacular battles 
and heroes that appeal to the national pride. But little is said 
of the work of the Navy in time of peace. It is not spectacular; 
it makes little appeal to the imagination, but the sun never sets 
upon its activities. In every quarter of the globe in all the seven 
seas, it is standing guard over your interests. 


One of its first missions after we secured our freedom was to 
destroy piracy in the Mediterranean, that we need no longer pay 
tribute to the Barbary corsairs to let our wheat enter the ports 
of Europe. Later our Commodore, proceeding to Turkey, nego- 
tiated treaties that opened up the Near East to our trade. 


In 1842 our naval commander in Asiatic waters secured from 
the viceroy a treaty which opened to our trade the five great ports 
of China. 


In 1854 Commodore Perry, by the most brilliant diplomacy, 
opened Japan to the commerce of the world. 


It is a sad commentary on human nature to note what an 
emphasis a battleship adds to a diplomatic note. 


Not a year passes but witnesses the peaceful intervention of 
our Navy in some port of the world to open up new avenues of 
trade, to protect our commerce or our interests from irreparable 
damage. We export annually over seven billion dollars of sur- 
plus products that we cannot ourselves consume, and must market 
abroad if we are to maintain our standards of living and continue 
our prosperity. Three billions of those products come from the 
farm, and ultimately find their way to the uttermost parts of the 
earth, Without a Navy the protection of this gigantic trade, by 
which we live, would be at the mercy of our competitors. 

This trade is the life blood of the nation; it is reckoned in 


billions. Is it any wonder that the Navy that gives it protection 
should cost money ? 
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We have a foreign fruit trade of $50,000,000 in imports, largely 
built up around -the old Boston Fruit Company. Without , 
Special Service Squadron in West Indian and Central American 
waters, where the bulk of this fruit comes from, a few revolutions 
would wreck this business, as well as a business of $500,000,00 
annually in sugar and petroleum. 

Our patrols 2,000 miles up the Yangtse Kiang protect from 
robbery and piracy an export trade in the neighborhood of a hun- 
dred millions annually. 

Statisticians tell us that we are rapidly exhausting our resources 
of raw material, that our population is increasing at such a rate 
that the time is not far distant when we will no longer be seli- 
sustaining and must import our food as well as our materials for 
manufacture. We are rapidly becoming industrialized. We 
have almost ceased to export meat and are shipping yearly less 
wheat and cotton. The time is approaching when our prosperity 
will depend largely on our ability to compete in the international 
market with manufactured goods. All history shows that war is 
but an ultimate form of economic competition. If we are to com- 
pete on equal terms, we must have a Navy able to protect our trade, 
“He who controls the sea controls the world.” That is Mahan’s 
dictum. We do not wish to control the sea, but if tradition means 
anything we are willing to fight for freedom of that sea from the 
control of anyone. 

Sea power has ultimately decided every great war. The World 
War was no exception. If the Allies had not kept control of the 
sea, not a man or a pound of food or war munitions could have 
safely entered a French port. By her sea power England gathered 
her armies from all over the world, from Australia, New Zealand, 
India, and Canada. France brought a million and more from 
her African colonies. America, with the aid of allied shipping, 
poured her millions of troops into France in time to save the day; 
but in addition, the open sea permitted us to send the supplies and 
war materials that saved the allies before we entered the wat. 
Had Germany destroyed the British Fleet at Jutland, the war 
would have been decided then and there; for without control of 
the sea neither the British Empire or America could have helped. 

Sea power does not consist of a Navy alone. It must be sup 
plemented by a merchant marine and by adequate bases from 
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which to operate. A modern fleet that is not tied to its base 
requires an immense train of merchant ships to supply fuel, am- 
munition, provisions, repair facilities, hospitals, and dozen of other 
diverse functions. In time of war this service can with certainty 
be obtained only from one’s own flag. The Navy needs the 
merchant marine and the merchant marine the Navy and the 
security and prosperity of the country demand both. 

Bases are needed to dock and fuel and repair our ships and 
supply both Navy and merchant ships with their needs in peace 
and war. Great Britain has great bases all over the world while 
we have but a few. 

If I have shown you why we need a Navy, you will be interested 
in knowing what should be the size of that Navy. The recent 
Arms Conference settled the ratio of strength that should exist 
between the great naval powers, as equality between Great Britain 
and the United States. The proportion is known as the 5-5-3 
ratio, which gives Japan three-fifths of our strength. Unfortu- 
nately agreement was reached only in regard to battleships and 
airplane carriers. Nevertheless the principle of a fixed ratio of 
relative strength stands approved by the powers and the Secretary 
of the Navy has formally announced our naval policy to be a Navy 
second to none and in accordance in all respects with the 5-5-3 
ratio. We are deficient in personnel as well as in cruisers, certain 
types of submarines and aircraft carriers. In addition, our bat- 
tleships require modernization. There is nothing in the treaty 
that prevents our having a Navy in entire accordance with our 
policy, except the willingness of the people to build and maintain 
it. It is foolish to be satisfied with a Navy nearly good enough. 
No argument can be advanced to support such a position. Ger- 
many had a big Navy—a Navy nearly big enough. What hap- 
pened? Her ships were driven from the sea, locked up in port 
and she couldn’t get a pound of food or supplies in or out of the 
country. The hundreds of millions that are spent on a Navy are 
teally wasted if the Navy is not capable of defending the country. 
A weak Navy is only preparedness for defeat—a defeat that 
would mean humiliation and disaster. 

Pacifists and little Navy men are filling the press with statements 
that the Navy is opposed to another conference that would estab- 
lish the 5-5-3 ratio for all classes of vessels. I wish to state 
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most emphatically that the Navy stood squarely behind the Limita. 
tion of Arms Treaty so far as it applied to vessels of the Navy, 
and that the Navy is now anxious to see that ratio applied to every 
class and type of ship, to officers and men, and to every branch 
of naval activity. 

The trouble is that the pacifists do not really want limitation of 
armaments by international agreement. What they advocate with 
“Alice in Wonderland” reasoning is the principle of disarmament 
by example. They forget that our past adventures in helpless. 
ness have never been followed by anyone, and that our unpre- 
paredness for war caused the terrible loss of life and the huge debt 
we have now accumulated, both directly chargeable to our failure 
to maintain an armed force adequate to the protection of the 
country. Every generation in our history has seen kindled the 
fires of war, but we have stupidly adhered to the policy of delay- 
ing the construction of a fire engine until after the fire has started, 

I wish to say a word about false propaganda against the Amy 
and Navy. I am repeating no idle rumor when I tell you that 
much of this propaganda has a sinister foreign source—its object 
the overthrow of our government and the ultimate dictatorship of 
the proletariat. A logical step in the procedure of these foreign 
gentry is the elimination of the forces of law and order—the Army 
and Navy. This can best be accomplished through the assistance 
of our own good people who wish to abolish armies and navies, 
proclaim “No More War” and then, I suppose, place their heads 
deep in the sand. 

I congratulate the propaganda foxes on their ability to utilize 
our foolishness but I have no fear of their success, once the people 
become aware of the object they have in view. 

A popular fallacy that is heard on all sides is the excessive cost 
of the Navy and the terrible burden of taxation for armaments. 
The total tax we paid in 1922 for all purposes was about $90 pet 
capita. Out of that only $2.76 went to the Navy. I know itis 
very painful to have to pay out $2.76 taxes, but we don’t mind 
how much we spend on having a good time. The newspapers 
say we spent five billion dollars for Christmas presents. | Thal 
is a billion dollars more than the whole annual cost of the federal 
government. We spent about four times the cost of the Navy for 
tobacco alone. Before prohibition went into effect we drank 
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nearly twenty gallons of liquor a year for each man, woman and 
child. I don’t know what that cost, but from what my friends 
tell me, though we may not be drinking as much now, what we do 
drink costs fully as much as that twenty gallons did; and that 
would be enough to pay for all the navies in the world. 

Another thing we hear is that armaments induce war. I hold 
no brief for any other country, but for the United States I know 
that the lack of an Army and Navy has never made our people 
hesitate to declare war whenever they felt like it. The Army 
and Navy have nothing to say about declaring war, and I never 
saw one of them that wanted it. The extent or quality of arma- 
ment seems at most to have little to do with war. Some of the 
bloodiest battles of history are those recorded in the Bible, where 
men fought hand to hand with swords and spears. If we didn’t 
have a single naval vessel we would have to fight with merchant 
ships, as we did in the Revolution. So would every other country, 
and the nation with the biggest merchant marine would rule the 
sea, 

Many think that armies and navies exist for the sole purpose of 
destruction. As a matter of fact our Army and Navy have been 
the greatest constructive forces in the country: Wherever they go 
they better local conditions, establish schools, and improve the 
public health, The Panama Canal, the greatest engineering 
triumph of the age, was made possible by our Army, and they 
converted a pest hole into one of the healthiest parts of the world. 
The peoples of Cuba, Porto Rico, Haiti, San Domingo, the Virgin 
Islands, the Philippines, Guam, and Samoa have been absolutely 
regenerated by the Army and the Navy. The Navy has saved 
ten times as many lives as it has ever taken. 

The development of all the intricate machinery and inventions 
that go into our ships has had more to do with the industrial 
development of the country than any other agency. The steel 
industry was literally built up on Navy specifications, Navy labora- 
tory experiments and Navy contracts. The Navy has returned to 
the country, many times over, every dollar spent on it. 

Iam for any constructive measure that will bring peace to the 
world. But peace will never be permanent till we change human 
nature. Human nature can be changed only by the churches and 
the schools. The churches and schools cannot function without 
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law and order, and there can be no law and order without a 
efficient Army and Navy. 

We all pray for peace and live in the hope of the millenium 
but until we are assured that peace will remain with us, commoy 
prudence requires that we take reasonable measures for oy 
defense. We are a nation potentially powerful on account of 
our resources, but the prestige that we will enjoy beyond our owp 
borders will be measured by the visible evidence of our strength 

I sat in Paris in the Peace Conference, and I saw the four 
strongest military powers write a treaty while all the weak powers 
waited outside to sign on the dotted line when that treaty was 
completed. I sat in Washington during the Arms Conference 
and saw the great naval powers of the world gladly gather thereto 
agree with us that naval armaments should be limited, and that 
other beneficent treaties should be signed. And I thought, why 
is it that Switzerland, with complete naval disarmament, or one 
of a dozen minor powers, filled with altruism but lacking naval 
strength, did not call this conference? Did the fact that we were 
powerful on the sea, and were building the greatest Navy in the 
world, have something to do with it? Possibly. Would those 
great powers have ignored a call for such a conference by China, 
a country that is helpless to resist aggression? Possibly. On the 
whole, have we not learned in five thousand years of history that 
when statesmen sit down around the council board, the one with 
the greatest background of armed strength receives the most 
respectful hearing? I think so. 

If we are to retain our prestige; if we are to keep our place 
as one of the great custodians of civilization ; if we are to preserve 
the heritage of our freedom and our institutions and transmit that 
heritage unsullied to our descendants; if we are to guard our 
families and our firesides ; let us keep in our hands the power that 
God has given us, and renounce once and forever the sophistries of 
the Delilahs of pacifism, that would shear the Navy of its strength. 
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JAPAN: A SEQUEL TO THE 
WASHINGTON CONFERENCE! 


By Hector C. BYwWATER 


I 


Sufficient time has now elapsed since the Washington Con- 
ference to enable us to gauge the effect of its leading decisions on 
the naval position of Japan; and a study of this subject is rendered 
the more opportune in consequence of recent developments in the 
Far East which seem likely to react upon the naval policies of 
other powers. 

The initial fact that emerges from a survey of the situation 
today is the patent failure of the Conference to achieve its main 
purpose, namely, to check the further expansion of sea armaments 
in any and every shape or form. It has undoubtedly been suc- 
cessful in arresting the multiplication of capital ships, which are 
at once the most costly and—to the lay mind, at all events—the 
most aggressive instruments of sea power; but, through causes 
too notorious to need repetition, it imposed no veto on the building 
of other combatant types, save airplane carriers, and at least one 
signatory party has deemed it expedient to take full advantage of 
this omission. The result is that today, barely twelve months 
after the acceptance of the Limitation Treaty, a revival of ship- 
building competition seems inevitable if the balance of power as 
regulated by that treaty is to be maintained. 

To state the case in a sentence: Japan, by diverting to the con- 
struction of cruisers and submarines no small part of the energy 
she formerly expended on capital ships, will soon be in possession 
of a fleet of “auxiliary combatant” vessels superior in some 
respects to that of any other power. The ratios of international 
strength formulated by the authors of the treaty have thus been 
upset, unless we assume the capital ship alone to possess any 
fighting value—an assumption manifestly absurd. Indeed, the 


*Reprinted from the Atlantic Monthly, February, 1923, by permission. 
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relative importance of auxiliary craft has increased very consider- 
ably as the result of limiting the number of heavy ships. There- 
fore, when we find that Japan during the last five years has built 
or ordered no less than twenty-three light cruisers, as against a 
collective total of sixteen for Great Britain and the United States, 
it would be futile to pretend that the Washington agreement has 
either stabilized naval strength on anything like a comprehensive 
basis, or relieved the naval authorities of Britain and America of 
all anxiety as to the future. 

So far is this from being the case that at the moment of writing 
the United States Navy Department is understood to have in pre- 
paration a large program of auxiliary construction; and it seems 
only a question of time before the British Government will be 
compelled to take similar measures. 

Japan, to do her justice, has been perfectly frank with regard to 
her post-Confcrence naval policy. Her intentions have been 
advertised to the world, even if their full significance has not 
been unduly stressed. She justifies her formidable program of 
auxiliary tonnage on two grounds: first, that it is necessary in 
order to save the national shipbuilding and kindred industries 
from the ruin that would have overtaken them had all naval con- 
struction come to a standstill ; secondly, that the additional cruis- 
ers and submarines are really needed to compensate for the reduced 
strength of the battle fleet. 

As regards the first argument, it is no doubt true that the sud- 
den stoppage of all shipbuilding for the navy would have been a 
most serious blow, not merely to the trades directly concerned, 
but to the whole economic system of the country. 

A few facts and figures bearing on this point will not be out of 
place. Under the impetus of conditions set up by the World 
War, the industries of Japan flourished amazingly for a few years, 
and shipbuilding, in particular, was developed to a remarkable 
extent. In 1914 the number of yards producing sea-going ships 
did not exceed six ; by 1918 there were fifty-seven such establish- 
ments in operation. The slump of 1920 drove more than half 
these newer yards out of business, and in August of last year 
only twenty-six remained. 

At the close of the war, when orders for mercantile tonnage 
began to fall off and at length almost entirely ceased to come in, 
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the shipyards were forced to depend for their existence largely 
on Admiralty contracts. From their point of view the big naval 
program of 1920 was a veritable godsend. Irrespective of smaller 
vessels, it provided for the construction, within eight years, of 
fleet of sixteen capital ships, with an average displacement of 
approximately 42,000 tons, and of this number at least one-half 
were to have been built in private yards. Under the Washington 
agreement no less than fourteen of these vessels were cancelled, 
including six that were already building. When this decision 
became known in Japan, there was an outcry from the shipbuilders 
who saw themselves faced with ruin, and even louder protest 
came from the shipyard workers, who form one of the best 
organized branches of Japanese labor. 

According to official statistics, there were in Japan nine large 
private yards that were generally engaged in warship construction, 
employing between them 96,000 hands, and four naval dockyards, 
employing some 61,000 hands. Consequently, the number of 
workers who were interested in the building of warships was 
157,000, of whom, it was estimated, fifty per cent would be thrown 
out of employment through the cancelling of battleship orders 
alone. Had auxiliary ships been included in the limitation scheme, 
the percentage of men rendered workless would have been a 
high as seventy-five. 

Even as it was, organized labor became dangerously restive, 
Mass meetings of shipyard employees were held, and violent 
speeches made against the Government for having “betrayed’ 
the workers. Agitators who had previously complained most 
bitterly of the burden of armaments were now foremost in oppo 
ing a reduction of that burden. 

It has been hinted in some quarters that this popular clamor 
against the suspension of warship construction was by no meats 
distasteful to the Government, who saw in it an excellent excis 
for continuing the development of the navy on as large a seal 
as was possible without transgressing the letter of the trealy. 
Be that as it may, generous concessions were granted with? 
promptitude that was rather surprising, in view of the tendeng 
of officialdom in Japan to resist any form of dictation by th 
masses. 
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Less than a month after the Washington Conference dispersed, 
it was announced at Tokyo that an agreement had been come to 
between the Government and the shipbuilders, whereby the latter 
would be provided with other work in lieu of the countermanded 
battleships, and the wholesale discharge of shipyard workers 
would thus be avoided. The scheme was to retain practically 
intact that part of the 1920 program which related to auxiliary 
ships, and to advance the dates of laying down these vessels. For 
example, contracts for cruisers which it had originally been in- 
tended to begin in 1923, 1924, and 1925 respectively were to be 
antedated twelve months, so that the normal building programs of 
1922, 1923, and 1924 would in each case be increased to that 
extent. In other words, twice as many auxiliary ships were to be 
laid down each year as the original program had legislated for. 
This plan embraced destroyers, submarines, and supply ships, in 
addition to cruisers. 

In allotting the new contracts, special regard was had to the 
claims of the shipyards which would have benefited most under the 
pre-Conference battleship program, orders for new light cruisers 
going to those state and private yards which had been promised, 
or were already at work upon battleships and battle cruisers. 
The largest cruisers will therefore be constructed at the Imperial 
dockyards of Kure and Yokosuka, and the private establishments 
of Kawasaki and Mitsubishi, and smaller units of this type by the 
Sasebo arsenal and Uraga Dock Company. At the same time 
contracts for destroyers, submarines, and fleet-supply ships are 
being distributed among the yards named and also among other 
establishments which suffered through the recision of the pre- 
Conference program. Furthermore, extra work has been pro- 
vided for the state dockyards by assigning them the dismantling 


of condemned ships. 


By these measures the crisis in the shipbuilding industry has 
been largely overcome, all the principal yards throughout the 
country have a fair amount of work in hand, and it has been 
necessary to discharge only a comparatively small number of 
workers, 

On the other hand, the cost of all this auxiliary tonnage will 
be heavy enough to wipe out a great part of the sum saved by 
‘crapping the capital-ship program, and the net saving effected in 
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new naval construction will consequently be much less than the 
taxpayers had anticipated. There are not wanting those in Japan | | 
who censure the Government for adopting this policy of “robbing | ¢ 
Peter to pay Paul.” It would, they contend, have been better ty 0 
encourage the shipyards to develop other branches of activity than | a 
naval construction, such as the manufacture of locomotives and |}; 
other railroad and street-car material, iron and steelwork part 
for bridges and structures, industrial power plants, automobiles, | th 
and the like, as has been done by European armament firms singe W 
the war. $0 

As it is, the critics declare, the wealth of the nation is being | 
dissipated on fighting ships which apparently have been ordered | m 
simply to keep the shipyards in operation, and not because they | st 
are absolutely essential for defense purposes. | 

Another and still graver objection urged against the Gover: | an 
ment’s policy is that this sudden expansion of the auxiliary com- | vit 
batant fleet may evoke suspicion abroad as to Japan’s bona fides | sey 
in respect to disarmament, and lead other powers to strengthen | ev 
their fleets in the same way, thus ushering in a new era of nav | co: 
rivalry and mutual distrust. That these apprehensions are wel- the 
founded has already been made clear by the reported actionof lar 
the American naval authorities in drawing up a new program to | 
counterbalance Japan’s growing strength in cruising ships and 
submarines. and 

Figures showing the actual reduction that has been effectedin ton 
Japan’s naval expenditure by the limitation scheme are not ye | mil 








available, but the gross amount appears to be in the neighborhood! | 17 
of 100,000,000 yen. con 

In 1920, the navy budget amounted to 320,000,000 yen, of | che 
nearly twice as much as it had been three years previously; all | pro, 


subsequent additions, due to the passing of the “eight-eight” pt | ror 
gram, brought the gross amount to nearly 500,000,000 yef. In | desi 
the following year, another big increase was made, and, but ft | ane 
the limitation scheme, naval expenditure during the current ya! 
would have been not far short of 750,000,000 yen. 
According to Tokyo press reports, the naval estimates sb} Tt 
mitted in July last provided for an ordinary expenditure of} com! 
120,000,000 yen and for an extraordinary outlay of 198,000} gene 
yen, showing decreases of 15,000,000 and 60,000,000 yen tonn; 
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spectively. On October 30, it was announced that the Finance 
Department had further reduced the navy estimates in the forth- 
coming budget by 30,000,000 yen, making a total reduction of 
over 100,000,000 yen, or approximately one-seventh of the 
amount that would have been spent on fleet armament this year 
had the “eight-eight” ‘program remained in force. 

This saving is accounted for almost entirely by the deletion of 
the capital ships and the abandonment of new docks and harbor 
works; only a very small percentage is due to reductions in per- 
sonnel; and, as we have seen, the bill for auxiliary construction, 
so far from showing any cut, has been greatly increased. Some 
money will also be saved by giving up Port Arthur as a naval 
station and reducing the status of the Maizuru base. 

As no precise figures of the cost of man-of-war construction 
are published in Japan, the expenditure that will be incurred by 
virtually doubling the auxiliary building program over a term of 
several years can be only roughly estimated. It is known, how- 
ever, that the light cruisers of the Kuma class, 5,500 tons, have 
cost nearly five million dollars each; that the 7,500-ton ships of 
the Yubari class are priced at about seven and a half million dol- 
lars, and the new 10,000-ton ships, four in number, at not less 
than ten million dollars each. First-class destroyers, of which 
many are building and-twenty-four projected, probably cost one 
anda half million dollars per boat; the medium submarines (900 
tons) about the same; and the new large type (1,500 tons) three 
million dollars. 

These prices are, if anything, underestimated, the cost of naval 
construction being abnormally high in Japan, despite the relative 
cheapness of labor. In any case, it is sufficiently obvious that a 
program which embraces not less than fifteen cruisers, ranging 
from 5,500 to 10,000 tons, forty destroyers, and fifty submarines, 
besides a great many supply and dépot ships, will eventually cost 
a enormous sum of money. 


II 
It is patent to everyone that Japan is at present building more 
combatant tonnage than any other power; but what is not so 
generally appreciated is the fact that she is actually building more 
tonnage of this description than all the other powers combined. 
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Once more it must be emphasized that the so-called “Disarm. 
ment Treaty,” while certainly bringing dreadnaught constructig, 
almost to a halt, has not only done nothing to limit the building 
of other man-of-war types, but has actually increased the numbe 
of these vessels in the case of Japan, and in all likelihood wi 
eventually produce a corresponding expansion of the auxiliary 
ships of other navies. 

It would occupy too much space to narrate in detail the varioy 
strategical reasons which the Japanese naval authorities have put 
forward, through the medium of the press, to justify the building 
of so many “auxiliary combatant ships’; but their arguments 
may be summarized as follows. The battle fleet has been so re 
duced under the limitation agreement that it will no longer be 
capable of fulfilling its proper function,—namely, going out to 
seek and engage an enemy fleet on the high seas,—but must henee- 
forth be kept in reserve as a last card, only to be played if and 
when the enemy’s preponderance has been reduced or destroyed 
by tactics of attrition. Therefore, to compensate for the loss of 
direct offensive power formerly vested in the battle fleet, Japan 
requires for her safety an unusually strong force of minor 
weapons of attack. She particularly needs an ample supply of 
swift ocean-keeping cruisers, to guard her own communication: 
and harass those of an enemy, and also to prey upon his com- 
merce, with the ulterior purpose of diverting part of his strength 
from the immediate war-zone. 

For the same reasons, it is essential to have a large fleet of 
ocean-going submarines, which could be used alternatively for 
coast defense, for near and distant mine-laying expeditions, and 
for raiding commerce. The twofold problem confronting the 
Japanese Navy in war would be to maintain, as far as possible 
the freedom of the ocean trade routes, and above all to gual 
communications with the Asiatic Continent, which would repre 
sent a vital and indispensable source of supply for foodstuffs atl 
raw materials. In the absence of a really effective battle fleet- 
effective, that is, in the sense of being able to engage the battle flet 
of any potential enemy with reasonable prospects of success 
these strategic tasks can best be performed by cruisers afi 
submarines. 
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As regards the loss of power resulting from the limitation of 
the battle fleet to ten ships, this, it is argued, is far more serious 
than might be inferred from superficial observation. Four of 
the ships are battle cruisers of a design which post-war progress 
has made obsolete, and which could not be placed in the line of 
battle without exposing them to grave risk of summary destruc- 
tion. This brings the battle fleet proper down to six ships, none 
of which could possibly be replaced if lost or disabled. 

Japan is, therefore, at a grave disadvantage as compared with 
Britain and the United States, since their infinitely greater re- 
sources would enable either of those powers to build new capital 
ships very rapidly in place of any that were lost in action. 

Another important factor in the revised scheme of defense is 
the chain of outlying naval bases with which Japan has girdled 
herself during the past few years; and, apropos of this subject, 
there can be no harm now in disclosing certain facts of which 
the American public has, perhaps, hitherto remained in ignorance. 

In the fall of 1920, the Japanese naval authorities, in co-opera- 
tion with the General Staff, worked out a scheme for fortifying 
the principal islands that guard the approach to the coasts of 
Japan proper. This measure was intended to counteract the then 
impending development of Cavite and Guam as first-class bases 
for the American Pacific fleet. 

In September, 1920, a committee of experts, headed by Captain 
Mori, of the Navy Department, visited all the islands in question, 
reporting that the points where strong fortifications and naval 
facilities were needed most urgently were the Bonin Islands, 
Amami-Oshima, and Yajima in the Loochoo group. This report 
having been approved by the Government, steps were immediately 
taken to carry the proposals into effect, and the work of fortifi- 
cation was put in hand early in 1921. 

For reasons of finance it was intended to spread the appropria- 
tions over two, if not three, years, as in view of the slow progress 
being made with the American works at Cavite and Guam it was 
thought that the completion of the Japanese insular bases might 
safely be prolonged till the end of 1922. But in the spring of 
last year (1921), it became known at Tokyo that the United States 

emmment was meditating an appeal to the powers to join in a 
conference for the reduction of naval armaments, and this news 
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decided the Japanese authorities to speed up the completion of 
their island forts, with the object of putting themselves jp, 
favorable position strategically before the conference was sym. 
moned. 

Consequently, from May 1921, the work at the Boning wey 
on with feverish energy. A large fleet of steamers was chartered 
to convey thither the thousands of laborers and the vast quanti- 
ties of material needed to complete the task. So great was th 
demand for cement, that a temporary shortage of this material 
ensued. Throughout the summer and autumn, building operation 
went on night and day, and during this period the Bonin Islang 
were under a military administration which maintained a strict 
surveillance over visiting foreign ships. The Japanese press was 
also forbidden to publish any mention of what was in progres 
at the islands. 

By December, the last of the batteries had been constructed and 
armed with heavy long-range guns, the barracks, munition 
dépots, aerodrome, and radio station had been constructed, and 
every navigable approach had been rendered impregnable. 

Meanwhile the Washington Conference had assembled, ant 
Admiral Baron Kato, of the Japanese delegation, had taken the 
first opportunity to inform his American colleagues that Japan 
regarded the abandonment of the Philippine and Guam fortific- 
tions as the condition precedent to negotiations for the reduction 
of her shipbuilding program. If the United States would agre 
to this, Japan, on her part, was prepared to suspend her ow 
plans of fortifying her Pacific islands, and would at the same time 
co-operate most willingly in any practicable scheme for limiting 
her floating armaments. 

Baron Kato did not add, however, that Japan, having beet 
secretly engaged in fortifying her island bases for many months 
previously, had just completed the work, whereas scarcely atj 
progress had been made in the development of the Americar 
stations at Cavite and Guam. 


III 
Whether the American naval experts were cognizant of tit 
facts is a moot point, but it seems scarcely credible that they woull 
have acquiesced in the status quo proposal for Pacific bases, hal 
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they known that Japan was already in possession of a thoroughly 
equipped naval station at the Bonins. If they did know this, one 
is forced to conclude that their protests against the renunciation 
of the right to put the Western Islands in an adequate state of 
defense were overruled by the Washington Cabinet on political 
grounds. 

In any case, Japan scored a signal triumph in securing the 
adoption of the status quo agreement with regard to Pacific 
fortifications. From her point of view, it was a strategical gain 
of the first magnitude, which more than compensated for the 
reduction of her battle fleet. 

That the full significance of the clause has come to be appre- 
ciated by American naval students is clear from certain outspoken 
criticisms which have appeared recently. The Japanese Foreign 
Office, betraying a sense of humor for which few would have 
given it credit, issued the following communiqué on February 22 
last: 

“The Treaty on the limitation of naval armaments signed at 
Washington on February 6, 1922, comes into force upon its ratifi- 
cation by all contracting powers. With regard, however, to cer- 
tain fortifications and naval bases of the British Empire, the 
United States, and Japan, in the region of the Pacific Ocean, it is 
provided in Article XIX of the Treaty that the status quo at the 
time of its signature shall be maintained. In conformity with the 
spirit of this provision, the Japanese Government have decided 
forthwith to discontinue the work on the fortifications in the 
Bonin Islands and Amami-Oshima, and further to maintain the 
existing condition of fortifications and naval bases in Formosa 
and the Pescadores. The necessary measures for giving effect 
to this decision have already been taken.” 

Napoleon’s dictum that ““war is an affair of positions” applies 
to the sea no less than to the land, and to a far greater degree 
than was the case a century ago. A fleet in those days was largely 
self-supporting, and could remain at sea for months at a time, 
independent of bases, because it had no fuel problem to contend 
with. But the conditions today are vastly different. The “reach” 
ofa modern battle fleet can be measured with almost mathematical 
precision, governed as it is by the number and situation of the 
points d’appui available. In time of war, no fleet dare venture 
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to cruise for long in waters where ample facilities for refueling 
do not exist. If the ships of which it is composed have an average 
fuel-endurance of, say, 10,000 miles, that does not mean that they 
would be able to advance to a point 5,000 miles from home anf 
still be sure of getting back in safety. For the maximum cruising. 
radius of a ship is always reckoned in terms of economical speed, 
and bears no relation to the distance that could be steamed if the 
engines were running at full power. Thus, a battleship able 
cover 10,000 miles at a constant speed of 12 knots might be unabk 
to travel more than 3,000 miles at her full speed of 21 knots—anj 
in war-zone operations high-speed steaming is the rule rather thay 
the exception. To cruise under a small head of steam in waters 
where enemy submarines might be encountered would be to risk 
destruction. 

Now the only insular base in the Pacific where the America 
battle fleet could be sure of finding adequate supplies of fuels 
Hawaii, and we are therefore justified in assuming that 2,000 miles 
represents the utmost distance to which the fleet could venture to 
the west or south of Hawaii in time of war; and even this would 
leave a dangerously narrow margin of fuel for emergencies. But 
if America fights in the Pacific at all, she will fight for definite 
objects, among which will be the protection, or—what is far more 
likely—the recovery, of the Philippines, and to gain these objects 
she must be prepared to undertake active naval operations in the 
immediate zone of war, namely, the Far Western Pacific. 

How this is to be done without local base facilities is a problem 
which apparently defies solution. It is certain that in their present 
defenseless condition, now to be stereotyped by the treaty, both 
the Philippines and Guam would become Japanese in the first 
weeks of war. 

This is fully realized and freely admitted by American stralt 
gists; but it is interesting, nevertheless, to have Japanese testi 
mony on the point. In the Dai Nihon, of August 1921, a thought 
ful monthly review published at Tokyo, the editor, Mr. Seijit 
Kawashima, discussed the probable course of hostilities between 
his country and the United States, and affirmed that, should the 
outbreak of war find the main American naval force at Panama 
San Francisco, or even at Hawaii, “it will be open for Japan 
take the Philippines, indeed Guam. . . . Should the worst 
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happen, therefore, Japan would risk everything to destroy these 
two bases, and the ferocity with which she will fight may well be 
imagined.” Clearly, therefore, the islands in question must be 
ruled out of any objective examination of the task that would 
confront the United States Navy in a war with Japan. 


IV 


It remains, then, to consider how far offensive operations in 
the Western Pacific would be feasible without bases. From 
Hawaii to the nearest Japanese coast is some 3,400 miles, making 
6800 miles for the round voyage, which would be well within the 
cruising capacity of modern battleships at economical speed. 

But, as was emphasized above, ships steaming at low speed in 
an area frequented by hostile submarines would be in continual 
danger of attack. To be reasonably safe from submarines, they 
must not only steam at a high rate of speed, but make frequent 
alterations of course—a method of progression which involves 
an abnormally heavy consumption of fuel in traversing a given 
distance. 


It is, therefore, extremely doubtful whether the fuel-endurance 
of the ships would suffice even for the outward journy of 3,400 
miles; and if the fleet found itself close to the enemy’s coast with 
empty bunkers, and no friendly base at hand, it would be exposed 
to certain annihilation. 


Consequently, on the surface of things, it looks as if the Ameri- 
can Navy would be physically incapable of undertaking major 
wat-operations in the Western area of the Pacific; there is no 
visible means whereby the fatal handicap of nonexistent bases 
might be overcome. It is as if the United States, in pledging 
itself not to proceed with the fortification of its distant islands, 
had voluntarily surrendered, not merely the power to defend 
these possessions, but the power to defend its interests in the 
Far East generally, no matter how vital they are or may become 
in the future. 

Japan, on the other hand, has gained a strategical predominance 
in her adjacent waters far exceeding that which she could ever 
have hoped to achieve had the competition in naval armaments 
pursued its normal course. For good or ill, the doors of the 
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Far East have been slammed, barred, and bolted, and the keys 
placed in Japanese keeping. 

The British Empire, it is true, might be in a position to dispute 
this supremacy, thanks to its actual and potential base-resourees 
in the Pacific; but here again the factor of distance would com 
into play on the side of Japan, by making sustained offensive 
operations against her coast next to impossible, even for a greatly 
superior British fleet pivoted on Singapore, New Guinea, o 
Australian harbors. 

If these premises are sound they seem to warrant the conclusion 
that a naval war between the United States and Japan woul 
speedily result in a stalemate, affording no opportunity fora 
decision by direct action from either side, since the opposing 
battle fleets would be unlikely to come within several thousand 
miles of each other. It is here, however, that the significance of 
the large program of minor naval construction, upon which Japan 
is now engaged, may be manifest. 

Since history contains no record of a war having been decided 
wholly, or even mainly, by the destruction of maritime trade, the 
greatest authorities have always excluded the guerre de course 
from the domain of grand strategy, relegating it to a subsidiary 
place in the general scheme of belligerent operations at sea. 
Nevertheless, there was one period of the World War whentt 
seemed as if science had placed in Germany’s hands the means of 
undermining what had come to be regarded as a fundamental 
principle of naval strategy. The submarine campaign came very 
near to breaking the resistance of the Allies, and did, in fact 
produce that anomalous situation in which the power supreme a 
sea, whose warships held undisputed command of the ocean sur 
face in nearly every part of the world, nevertheless found tt 
marine communications menaced to a highly dangerous degree, 
and was able only by superhuman exertions to maintain the 
minimum amount of sea-borne traffic essential to the further 
conduct of the war. 

At an earlier stage of the struggle, grave loss was caused 
shipping by the few German cruisers which were at large whtl 
the war began. It took a good many months to dispose of thes 
surface corsairs, and the task was accomplished only by diverting 
a numerous force of swift cruisers from other war-service, 
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sending them to scour every ocean area where the raiders were 
likely to be met with. 

Comparatively large as was the fleet of cruising ships at the 
disposal of the Allies, it barely sufficed to meet this demand. Had 
fewer ships been available, the German commerce destroyers would 
have enjoyed a much longer lease of life, and the embarrassment 
they caused must have been infinitely more serious. 

Among naval men a firm conviction obtains that the next great 
war will inevitably witness the revival of submarine attack on 
merchant shipping, since they believe that parchment safeguards 
against this practice will soon collapse under the stress of war. 
Assuming then that the naval methods in vogue during the World 
War are likely to reappear in the event of a Pacific campaign, the 
advantages which Japan would derive from her powerful fleet of 
cruisers and submarines are obvious. They would enable her, 
while maintaining her battle fleet intact behind its impregnable 
barrier of insular and coastal defenses, to wage ruthless war 
against her enemy’s trade and communications. 

When the current building program has been completed, she 
will possess at least twenty-five modern cruisers of great speed 
and wide radius of action, together with more than seventy sub- 
marines specially designed for prolonged voyaging, the majority 
of them being well able to cross and recross the Pacific Ocean 
without needing to replenish their fuel. 


Vv 


What resources has the United States Navy to deal with this 
immense fleet of potential commerce-destroyers? On the basis 
of recent war experience, it has been estimated that from four to 
six fast cruisers are required to circumvent the activities of one 
enemy surface raider; while some idea of the tremendous array 
of force necessary to cope with submarine attack on merchant 
shipping is conveyed by the fact that upward of 3,000 patrol craft 
of every type were kept in service by Great Britain alone, though 
the Germans never had more than thirty U-boats at sea simul- 
laneously, 

At the present time, there are only ten modern cruisers built or 
building in the United States. Even if all these ships were re- 
kased from duty with the fleet, in order to protect trade routes, 
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what could they hope to achieve against twenty-five enemy raiders 
with speeds not inferior to their own? 

The task would, of course, be hopeless from the start. Unless, 
therefore, the convoy system were adopted,—and this would 
at once a difficult and a precarious business under the peculiar 
conditions governing warfare in the area we are considering 
American merchant shipping would, in all probability, be swep 
from the Pacific very soon after the outbreak of hostilities with 
Japan. 

While there is not the least reason to suppose that this blow 
would force the United States into submission, the combined log 
of trade and prestige resulting therefrom would be a serioys 
matter. Nor would it be possible to retaliate with any marked 
effect ; for the same dearth of cruisers that rendered the United 
States powerless to protect its overseas trade would debar it from 
molesting the communications of the enemy. 

Moreover, provided that her connections with the Asiatic mair- 
land were secure, Japan could afford to dispense for a time with 
other external sources of supply, and practically the whole of her 
cruisers and submarines, having but little patrol duty, would k 
free to engage in offensive operations. 

Thus, the widely held idea that a war in the Pacific must 
speedily end in a deadlock, in which neither opponent could inflie 
any appreciable damage on the other, is seen to be fallacious. It 
would have been sound enough had the naval limitation agreement 
embraced all types of fighting craft; but the failure of the Cor 
ference to extend the ratio system to cruiser and submarine tor 
nage has completely altered the situation. 

In view of the foregoing considerations, it would cause m0 
surprise to learn that American naval authorities entertain pio 
found misgivings with regard to future developments in the Fa 
East. That their responsibilities have been immeasurably it 
creased by the Limitation Treaty is self-evident. Indeed, t 
might be affirmed without fear of contradiction that the trea, 
by depriving the United States of all power to intervene by fore 
of arms, has placed her interests in the Far East completely at 
the mercy of a foreign state, upon whose good-will they must 
henceforth depend. The task of defending them against aggre 
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sion would have been difficult enough, had the naval limitation 
scheme never been conceived. As things are, their defense—by 
warlike action, at any rate—has to all appearances become im- 
possible. 


Epitor’s Note: Other interesting articles by Mr. Hector C. Bywater 
will be found on pages 873 and 879 of current issue. 














WHAT THE UNITED STATES NAVY COSTS 
AND WHO PAYS FOR IT 


Its Deficiences and the Cost of Remedying Them 


By WiLLt1AM Howarp GARDINER 


Vice-president, Navy League 


The accompanying map and tabulations show that most of the 
inland and southern states seem to look on the Navy differently 
than do almost all the coastal states and some few inland states 
Such a difference in point of view now in the United States ha 
an historical precedent in the England of some three hundred 
years ago—a point of view that has changed there in a way that 
should be of interest to all of us now in the United States. : 

Three hundred years ago there were only about 5,000,000 people 
living in the 51,000 square miles that are England proper—whith 
is 5,000 square miles smaller than the single state of Illinois, m 
which over 6,500,000 people now live. And though there were 
only about 100 people per square mile in Jacobean England, the 
lack of work and extreme poverty of the masses led many to 
believe that the country then was overcrowded. 

At that time the people of the inland counties of England ob 
jected extremely to contributing anything to the support of fhe 
British Navy; for they believed that its only use was to defend 
the coastal counties from invasion and that the inland counts 
were secure behind the protection of the coastal counties. Inths 
they were about as nearly right as are some people in our inland 
states today. For without good roads, without railroads an 
without airplanes, it then would have been about as difficult fit 
an invading force to penetrate to the heart of Jacobean England 
as it now would be for an invading force to reach Missouri frail 
the Gulf of Mexico—which every strategist knows is the way . 
really to invade the United States, avoiding’ the difficult trae sa 
portation over the Allegheny or Rocky Mountains. 
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Navy OBSERVATION PLANE SQUADRON IN FLIGHT AT SAN Dieco, CAL. 











830 WHAT THE Navy Costs 


ENGLAND LEARNS THE LESSON 


When England’s overseas trade began to expand rapidly—oy, 
two hundred years ago—and when it relieved the poverty of th 
overcrowded masses in the inland agricultural counties by giving 
them work in industries making exports, then the inhabitants 
the inland counties of England came to realize that they wer 
vitally interested in the British Navy because it not only protected 
the coastal counties from invasion, but it also opened up and pro- 
tected markets for the growing overseas trade in products thy 
originated in the inland counties. 

On page 179 of his book, Democratic Ideals and Reality; 
present-day member of the British Parliament, Mr. Mackinde, 
gives recent instances of this when he says: “Britain was fighting 
for her South American markets when her fleet maintained the 
Monroe Doctrine against Germany in the Manila incident (wher 
it helped Dewey), and for her Indian market when her fleet key 
Germany at bay during the South African War, and for the opm 
door to her China market when her fleet supported Japan in the 
Russian War.” 

Though the British fleet did not fire a single shot in any om 
of these instances, it has been such naval defenses of overses 
trade and markets that have proved the British Navy to be om 
of the essential elements in the system whereby England lis 
developed her inland production so that, in the same area whet 
5,000,000 were overcrowded three hundred years ago, now sevti 
times as many people are supported—and the inhabitants of tk 
inland counties support the British Navy as heartily as do thot 
of the coastal counties because their trade and livelihood depenl 
on it. 

HoME AND OVERSEAS TRADE 


While different parts of a country may prosper merely by inttt 
changing products, it stands to reason that a business, a 00 
munity or a nation cannot prosper as much by supplying only it 
own wants as it could if it supplied its own wants and also sold is 
surplus production to others in exchange for materials and fi 
the ownership of overseas property—as England has been doi 
to her great profit for centuries. 
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The maximum net profit from production, whether it be farm- 
ing oF manufacturing, comes from the sales of the surplus pro- 
duction over and above that required to meet home needs or 
operating expenses. 

This was shown by the high wages and great prosperity in the 
fiscal year 1920 when our exports amounted to about 
$8,109,000,000 ; and the subsequent drop of our exports to aboui 
$3,771,000,000 is responsible to a great extent for the drop in the 
price of agricultural and other products and the hard times out of 
which we are emerging as our overseas export trade is picking up. 


In the main the great bulk of the products of the United States 
come from the shaded area in the accompanying map. The sur- 
plus production of some, such as cotton and food stuffs, is ex- 
ported directly when there is an overseas market for them. The 
surplus production of others, such as minerals, is exported in- 
directly or after manufacture into steel shapes, harvesters, auto- 
mobiles, electrical machinery, etc.—again, when there is an 
overseas market for such products. But whether it be raw 
materials or manufactured products, the overseas demand—that 
is, markets—determines the volume of surplus products that can 
be sold profitably. And the volume of profitable sales of surplus 
products, most of which originate inland, to a great extent deter- 
mines whether or not the year is profitable to the miner, to the 
farmer, and to the mechanic and manufacturer. The low level to 
which low exports dragged business during the last two years has 
shown us how all suffer when exports shrink. 


Though England’s experience during the last three centuries 
has proved that the defense and development of overseas markets 
and trade is vitally important to the inland producing regions as 
well as to the coastal trading ports, and though her experience 
has proved that an adequate Navy is essential to the defense and 
development of overseas markets and trade, the accompanying 
map and tabulations show that most Congressmen from our inland 
and southern states today look upon our Navy about as the inland 
counties of England looked upon the British Navy three hundred 
years ago. 
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THE RESULTS OF THE ARMS CONFERENCE 


The shaded states in the map are those the majority of whose 
Representatives in Congress voted specifically to reduce our Navy 
away below the treaty ratio agreed on at the Washington Con- 
ference for the Limitation of Armaments. As far as the size of 
our Navy is concerned, all that resulted from the Conference 
was that we were to scrap seventeen old capital ships and stop 
building thirteen of the fifteen new capital ships under construc- 
tion; but we were authorized to build five new aircraft carriers. 
No limitations were put on the number of cruisers, destroyers, 
submarines or other auxiliaries we or any other power might 
build. 

At the close of the Conference our Navy was somewhat under- 
manned, though it had over 100,000 enlisted men, though on 
fifteen of the old ships to be scrapped there were in all less than 
1000 men, and though no crews had been provided for the new 
capital ships, for the new aircraft carriers, for ten new cruisers 
and other unlimited auxiliaries we were building. Furthermore, 
the evidence before Congress was that the British Navy would 
continue to have over 100,000 men and the Japanese over 70,000. 
Under these circumstances the 5-5-3 ratio called for about 120,000 
meninour Navy. But the “Little Navy” group in Congress, under 
the lead of Patrick H. Kelley of Michigan (since defeated), 
insisted on authorizing only 67,000 men—which would have 
reduced us actually below Japan instead of maintaining the 5-3 
ratio. Secretary Hughes entered a plea for the effective main- 
tenance of equality with Great Britain and five-thirds the strength 
of Japan, and President Harding said that 86,000 men was the 
minimum our Navy could get along with for the time being. 

. pn = him, 4 


es 


REDUCING Our Navy 

The Vare Amendment—which was carried—raised the 67,000 
men advocated by Congressman Kelly to 86,000, but not to the 
120,000 then called for by the treaty ratio. 

As this vote was the largest recently recorded expression of 
opinion in Congress, it has been taken as the latest basis of 
tassification as between those states the majority of whose Repre- 
‘entatives favor a “Little Navy,” irrespective of the naval treaty 
ratio of 5-5-3, and those states where opinion is more strongly 
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in favor of our having actually a “Treaty Navy.” To supplement 
this classification—which is geographically shown on the accom- 
panying map—there is shown also the per capita cost, based on the 
latest figures on the Federal Revenues from the Treasury Depart- 
ment and the latest estimates as to the population of each state 
from the Bureau of the Census. [rom these the accompanying 
tabulations have also been compiled. 


Wuo Pays For THE Navy 

Table I shows that the twenty-five “Little Navy” States with 
nearly 51,500,000 inhabitants, furnish less than 32 per cent of the 
money to support the Navy—and they furnish it at the average 
rate for all of them of only $1.86 per capita per annum. That is 
what the total so-called “crushing burden of naval armament” 
amounts to in our “Little Navy” States—$1.86 per inhabitant per 
year ! 

Table I also shows that the twenty-three “Treaty Navy” States, 
with over 57,000,000 inhabitants, furnish over 68 per cent of the 
money to support the Navy—and they do this at the average rate 
of $3.57 per capita per annum, while the cost of the Navy to the 
whole country averages only $2.76 per capita per annum, or less 
than three-quarters of a cent per head per day! That is the 
economic strain, “the crushing burden” (sic) our Navy imposes 
on us today—less than three-quarters of a cent. 


Who Prorits BY THE NAVY 

When we recall that most of our exports originate in our 
interior and southern states—in our “Little Navy” states—and 
that history has shown that an adequate Navy is essential for the 
development of overseas markets and export trade, it is interest- 
ing to note that the states in which undoubtedly over two-thirds 
of our exports originate are paying less than one-third of the cost 
of the Navy which renders our “Little Navy” states over twice 
the commercial service it renders the “Treaty Navy” states which 
pay over two-thirds of its-cost. In other words, for every dollar 
the “Little Navy” states spend on the Navy they get four times 
the commercial service that the “Treaty Navy” states do. And 
yet it is the “Little Navy” states that are objecting to the desires 
of the “Treaty Navy” states for what all our authorities who 
labored through the Washington Conference agree is the minimum 
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Navy “necessary to our defense and to our prestige” —the “Treaty 
Navy” in all respects. 

Tables II and III show the details, state by state, for the “Little 
Navy” group of states and for the “Treaty Navy” group of states, 
which are summarized in Table I. It is interesting to note not 
only that the “Treaty Navy” states pay over two-thirds of the total 
Federal Taxes and of the cost of the Navy, but that the seven 
coastal states of California, Connecticut, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
New Jersey, New York and Pennsylvania together pay 51.25 per 
cent of the total Federal Taxes and of the total cost of the Navy. 

A glance at the cost of the Navy to some of the states whose 
Representatives seem averse to maintaining the “Treaty Navy” 
is interesting. Column F in Table II shows that Alabama pays 
forty-five cents per capita per annum for the Navy, Arkansas 
thirty-seven cents, Georgia sixty-seven cents, Idaho forty-six 
cents, Mississippi twenty-five cents, North Dakota twenty-eight 
cents, South Carolina sixty-three cents and South Dakota thirty- 
seven cents per capita per annum. But such industrial “Little 
Navy” states as Illinois and Michigan, with their harvesters and 
automobiles (for export) bring the average of this group up to 
$1.86 per capita per annum as their contribution to their Navy. 


THE OFFICIAL NAVAL POoLicy 


Up to this point we have considered the costs of the Navy only 
as it is. Let us pass on to its requirements and to their costs. 

In his Annual Report, Secretary Denby set up certain basic 
naval policies : 


“To create, maintain and operate a Navy second to none in 
conformity with the ratios for capital ships established by the 
treaty for the limitation of naval armaments. 

“To make the capital ship ratio the basis of building effort 
in all classes of fighting ships. 

“To maintain an active personnel afloat in conformity with 
the ratios for capital ships established by the treaty for the 
limitation of naval armaments.” 


THE Navy’s DEFICIENCIES 
Secretary Denby’s Annual Report then states specifically that 
imadequate allowance of personnel and of fuel have resulted in 
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the deterioration of vessels, in inadequate training of the fleet and 
in a lowering of its gunnery exercises. He also says: 


“T feel it my duty to report to you that in certain types, 
such as fast cruisers, aircraft carriers, seagoing submarines 
and aircraft, the Navy is deficient.” 


In this connection it must be remembered: 


(1) The enlisted personnel incident to the British Navy is 
over 100,000 and that of the Japanese Navy is about 65,000. 
Consequently the 5-5-3 treaty ratio calls for an enlisted personnel 
of about 108,000 men in the United States Navy. 

(2) The modern cruisers built and building in the British 
Navy number fifty-six and aggregate 296,390 tons while those 
in the Japanese Navy number twenty-five and aggregate 157,730 
tons. The United States Navy has no completed cruiser less than 
twelve years old, but is building ten modern cruisers aggregating 
75,000 tons. The 5-5-3 treaty ratio calls for us to build in addition 
to these, the equivalent of twenty-two ten-thousand-ton cruisers. 

(3) In seagoing submarines the British Navy has fifteen built 
and two building while the Japanese have twenty-eight built, 
building or immediately projected. The United States has only 
three built and three building. Consequently, the 5-5-3 ratio calls 
for us to build forty more seagoing submarines for the United 
States Navy. 

REQUIREMENTS AFLOAT 

The following outline gives the total requirements—apart from 
aviation proper—that now seem necessary to round out and 
balance up our fleet and to make it adequately efficient under the 
5-5-3 ratio. But it should be realized that changes in the British 
and Japanese programs may call for corresponding changes in the 
following estimates. 


The equivalent of twenty-two ten-thousand-ton cruisers... —$231,000,000 
The equivalent of forty long radius seagoing submarines.... 160,000,000 
The equivalent of 69,000 tons of aircraft carriers (in addition 

Meme Mow building) ...........0. 0c. cccccccecceneces 58,000,000 
To modernize our MOSM, soa ka ovate mat ob Fs 30,000,000 
To complete miscellaneous auxiliaries now building (supple- 

mental to 1923-24 appropriation) ..............eeeeeeee 35,000,000 


Total to round out and balance the fleet under the 5-5-3 ratio. .$514,000,000 
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REQUIREMENTS ASHORE 


It should be borne prominently in mind that a fleet of nay 
vessels is just as dependent on supply and operating bases as js the 
rolling stock of a railroad—it is even more dependent on them, 
At the present time our naval bases on the Atlantic coast are 
slightly deficient; but our bases on the Pacific are wholly in. 
adequate to support the fleet in the Pacific even in peace time 
To the fleet figures above given should be added at least the 
following : 


To modernize and develop naval supply and operating bases.. $146,0000m 


One of the very important and costly essentials in a naval base 
are adequate docking facilities. The efficiency of this work can 
be greatly enhanced by providing floating docks that can be moved 
as the movements of the fleet may require. About $40,000,0m 
would provide what may prove to be approximately adequate 
facilities in. this respect. 

As a summary of building requirements we therefore have: 


To round out and balance the fleet...... ywasttab Dare $51 4,000,000 
To furnish approximately adequate bases and floating 


a ee igs, os an ops aNd gue bap eos e haRE 186,000,000 


Total construction required to bring the Navy up to 
er ee eS, Aas edd $700,000,000 


ANNUAL Costs 


A study of procedure in naval construction suggests that only 
about one-tenth of this total sum, or $70,000,000, could be ex 
pended efficiently in the first year in which the construction to 
bring the Navy actually up to the 5-5-3 ratio is inaugurated. 

It was shown above that the 5-5-3 ratio calls for an enlisted 
personnel in the United States Navy of about 108,000 men. But 
until construction now in hand is completed—about a year hence- 
it would seem that we might be able to do with a total of only 
about 96,000 men—to complete the complements of vessels now 
undermanned and to put in commission vessels to compensate, 
for instance, for those now being used in humanitarian work if 
the Near East 

It also was stated above that restricted appropriations for si 
plies, etc., are impairing the training and gunnery of the fleet. It 
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would seem therefore that the following allowance should be made 
to improve the efficiency of the fleet now afloat pending its being 
rounded out: 


Allowance for 10,000 men and their sustenance............. $10,000,000 
Allowance for supplies incidental to increased training..... 


$30,000,000 


To raise the efficiency of the present fleet and to begin construc- 
tion of the vessels and bases necessary to bring it actually up to 
the 5-5-3 ratio in every respect, a fair estimate for the first year 
is as follows: 


Additional personnel and fleet operation .................. $30,000,000 
Maditional fleet construction ...............cccecceceeeeees 51,400,000 
aay RCRNNONOR 5 c's iia dele s 6M die be id viele UMS be Cb s0% 18,600,000 

$100,000,000 


TAXES IN THE UNITED STATES 
Though this sum looks large as, say, an increment to taxes, it 
would mean only an increase of about one per cent in the total 
sum of nearly ten billion dollars which we spent for government 
in 1922—as appears from the following table: 


TABLE IV APPROXIMATE TOTAL TAXATION IN THE U. S. 


















































Averages 
Purposes Amounts per Capita 
for 1922 
A B Cc 
1 Municipal and Town $4,151,000,000 $38.08 
2 County 1,285,000,000 11.79 
3 State 1,285,000,000 11.79 
4 Navy (Federal) 300,000,000 2.76 
5 Other Federal Purposes 2,863,000,000 26.27 
6 Present Totals $9,884,000,000 $90.68 
7 Additional Cost of a 
$400,000,000 Navy 100,000,000 0.92 
8 TOTALS $9,984,000,000 $91.60 











Line 7, Column C, of the above table shows that this move to 
maintain the naval treaty ratio would cost an average of ninety- 
two cents per capita per annum for the whole country—out of a 
total cost of $91.60 per capita per annum for our government. 
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Reference to Line 1, Column I of Table I develops, however, the 
further fact that the increased costs to the “Little Navy” states, as 
a group, would be only sixty-two cents per capita per annum, 
And if we glance down Column I of Table II, we see just why 
would be the increment cost per capita per annum for each of the 
“Little Navy” states. For instance, for Arkansas, twelve cents 
per capita per annum, for Idaho, fifteen cents, for Mississippi and 
North Dakota, nine cents, and for South Dakota, twelve cents 

In considering all of the costs cited in the accompanying tabul- 
tions it should be realized that Federal Taxes consist almost 
entirely of Income Taxes and Excess Profit Taxes, the great bulk 
of which are paid by individuals having comparatively large in- 
comes in the cities and by the more profitable corporations. The 
result of this is that New York State alone paid almost a quarter 
of the total Federal Taxes in 1922, whereas agricultural states— 
and the agricultural population of the country as a whole—make 
a disproportionately small contribution to the Federal Taxes and 
to the cost of the Navy. 

To bring it up toward the treaty ratio will cost an additional 
average for the whole country of about ninety-two cents per 
capita per annum. The “Treaty Navy” states, which pay over 
two-thirds of the cost of the Navy, would meet this increased cost 
at the average rate of $1.18 per capita per annum. The question 
is: will the “Little Navy” states, which pay less than one-third 
of the cost of the Navy, continue to oppose the Navy’s being 
brought up toward the treaty ratio when they realize that to do 
this will cost them only sixty-two cents per capita per annum? 
Will they continue their opposition when they realize—as the 
inland counties of England began to realize over two hundred 
years ago—that an adequate Navy is essential to the protection 
and development of the foreign trade of the United States, a 
trade over two-thirds of which originates in our inland and 
southern states? 

It should be realized that the current Naval Bill for 1924, a 
passed by the House of Representatives and by the Senate, makes 
virtually no provisions for bringing the Navy up materially nearet 
to the treaty ratio. It should be the hope and effort of every 
American that adequate supplemental measures to this effect will 
be passed by the present Congress. 
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DISCUSSION 


The Part of Engineering in Command 
(See Pace 203, FEBRUARY, 1923, PROCEEDINGS) 


Rear Apmirat N. C. Twininc, U. S. Navy.—It may, indeed, be true, as 
suggested by Admiral Wilson in his discussion of Admiral Robison’s 
paper, that the author, in his enthusiasm for his subject, has not discrimi- 
nated with nicety between engineering in general and marine engineering 
and that he has taken into the engineering family certain adopted children 
who have with it no blood relationship; but this association of what, after 
all, are really branches of the same science serves the useful purpose of 
broadening our view and saving us from the error of regarding naval 
engineering as including only what is usually connoted by the term 
“marine engineering,” that is, the science of motive power afloat. 

That the present-day naval officer of the line must be, to some extent, 
an engineer, both theoretical and practical, is a matter of common knowl- 
edge. That the value of engineering knowledge is not to the junior officer 
alone but to officers exercising command as well is the theme of Admiral 
Robison’s paper, a theme which he has very ably and convincingly devel- 
oped; if he has included the broad field of naval engineering in his survey 
he has stressed the importance of the narrower field of marine engineering. 

We are now far from the days when the captain reprimanded his 
chief engineer for not having taken on board a spare vacuum while fitting 
out at the navy yard and the executive officer thought that nothing smaller 
than the sailing launch could serve to transport a five-ton jack but we 
have still, perhaps, to become fully alive to the fact that engineering 
knowledge is no less essential to the equipment of an officer for command 
than is a knowledge of strategy, tactics, and leadership. 

It is true that not all men have equal liking for engineering nor equal 
capacity for becoming proficient in it but the same inequality exists re- 
specting other branches of the naval profession. To some naval officers 
“engine room duty” is distasteful; others dislike watch standing and 
drilling ; not all can be expected to like or become expert in everything in- 
volved in the exercise of their profession but all can be made to realize 
the importance of acquiring a thorough working knowledge of all the practi- 
tal branches, including engineering, and the necessity of such knowledge 
as a part of the mental equipment of a successful naval officer. 

As Admiral Robison points out, the naval officers who fought the 
Constitution were masters of knowledge of the motive power at their 
command; had their knowledge been confined to the fact that the braces 
swung the yards their practical skill in handling their vessel would not 
haye been great but would have been on a par with that of an officer of 
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today whose knowledge of his motive power is confined to the manipy. 
lation of the engine telegraph. 

Whether or not the amalgamation of 1899 has proved beneficial to the 
navy in a material way is a question that is still argued pro and con; Ad 
miral Robison, who is certainly in a position to know whereof hy 
speaks, thinks that “the efficiency of the navy is now suffering from, 
fallacious idea on the part of some younger officers, that engineering 
duty can be neglected without interfering with their development for high 
command”; obviously relief from this condition must be sought by 
awakening all officers, both the younger and the older, to the fallacious. 
ness of the idea. The argument against the amalgamation will lose al 
point and application when the service shall have become thoroughly alive 
to the fact that engineering is a branch of the naval profession that is 
no less certainly within the line officer’s province than command, 

Admiral Wilson refers to the impression that has unquestionably 
existed in the service at large that “too much engineering duty” has, in 
some instances, operated to prevent an officer’s selection for promotion; 
certainly no officer has failed of selection by reason of his record for en 
gineering duty unless, by taking “too much” of it he has had “too little’ 
duty in the other lines necessary to his development. In such case it is 
difficult to see how the Selection Board could do otherwise than pas 
him over; with the acceptance of the truth that a knowledge of engineer 
ing is an essential part of an officer’s equipment for command will come 
the correlative practice of passing over such officers as may have had an 
excess of other duty to the detriment of their development in engineering 
knowledge and experience. 


The Part of Engineering in Command 


(SEE PAGE 203, FEBRUARY, 1923, PROCEEDINGS) 


Discussion BY REAR ApmirAL C. W. Dyson, U. S. Navy.—I have read 
both the paper written by Admiral Robison and its discussion by Admiral 
Wilson with much interest. 


As an engineer of long experience in the naval service I naturally 
sympathize most heartily with the majority of the statements made by the 
former. I am firmly of the opinion that no officer is really fitted for 
command unless he possesses sufficient knowledge concerning his ship and 
her “matériel” to enable him to check up by personal inspection the te 
ports of his subordinates as to condition of the matériel under their charge. 


Shining bright work and glistening new paint can cover up a multitude 
of sins and do cover them up in cases where the Senior Engineer Officer 
of a vessel is the military head only, and not the technical head of his 
department. The Commanding Officer of a vessel having such a Senior 
Engineer Officer is frequently deceived by appearances until his ship be 
gins to fall off rapidly in efficiency. When this condition is arrived at, he 
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is then further deceived, unwittingly it is true, by his non-technical as- 
sistant who floods him with reports criticizing the design of the different 
items of equipment which are troubling him, and recommending that they 
be condemned and replaced by new machinery of later development. 
Finally the ship becomes a “lame duck” and is sent to a Navy Yard where 
she may spend months in the doctor’s hands, and all of this due to a lack 
of appreciation of the old saw “a stitch in time saves nine,” which in 
these cases could be changed to read “saves nine hundred ninety-nine.” 

A Commanding Officer with engineering experience can readily detect 
the difference between decreased efficiency due to fair wear and tear and 
that due to neglect, either due to inexperience or to carelessness, and can 
promptly take measures to correct the latter. If his responsible assistant is 
nothing more than the commissioned means of communication between the 
non-commissioned personnel of the department under his charge and the 
Commanding Officer, and the technical knowledge of the latter is insuf- 
ficient to check up the reports made to him, there is little hope for the 
command remaining an efficient one for any great length of time. 

The officer personnel is loyal to the core, both to the service and to 
their superior officers, but loyalty does not make up for experience and 
experience can be obtained only by close personal contact with the matériel. 
Experience teaches us what must be done to guard against trouble and 
what to do to correct troubles when they occur. It also teaches us our 
limitations as to self-support and points out to us the proper lines to fol- 
low in the search for improvement. 

There is a great tendency in the service to confuse the terms “engineer” 
and “engine driver.” An engine driver can be trained in a few months; 
it takes many months to train an operating engineer while it takes years 
to train a designer. An engine driver, pure and simple, bears about the 
the same relation to an operating engineer that a driver does to a horse- 
man, A driver will get the last atom of speed out of his horse even 
though the latter drops dead at the end of the race. A horseman will 
obtain the last atom of speed that can be safely obtained without ruining the 
mimal he is handling. Apropos to this, I have a case in mind where a 
young officer was ordered to duty as Senior Engineer of one of our ves- 
sls and some time after assuming this duty the vessel was taken for a 
full speed trial. Shortly after the run had been held the Senior Engineer 
received a letter of commendation from the C-in-C based on the fact that 
the vessel had exceeded her original trial speed. Shortly after, the vessel 
Was ordered to a dockyard where she was under repairs jor weeks mak- 
| ae the damage which had been done during this commendable (?) 


Ignorance of engineering knowledge on the part of commanding officers 
sometimes leads to rather funny situations, as for instance: At one time in 
my service I took part in a long cruise of the fleet during which after 
tmning for several days at 10 knots speed the speed was increased to 
2 knots and again, later, to 13 knots. One vessel in the fleet was burn- 
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ing 28 tons of coal at low speed; at 12 knots she reported burning F 
tons while at 13 knots her reported consumption was about 33 tons 
Upon arrival at our destination all of the commanding officers of the 
fleet were summoned on board the Flagship. Upon the return of my 
Captain I asked him what they thought of the run. He replied that go. 
body could talk of anything but the wonderful showing of the 
and do nothing but congratulate her Captain. He was well worthy of 
congratulations for his ship had performed a miracle as is readily seep 
when you consider that the horsepowers for different speeds vary a 
proximately as the cubes of the speeds, and that the fuel varies nearly 
as the horsepowers. The had driven at 12 and 13 knots for 
very nearly the same power she required for 10 knots. Marvelous ye. 
sel! All you had to do was to wish a speed and you got it with no ip 
crease in cost. 


I have been acquainted with, and have been shipmates with, very many 
splendid officers of command rank during my long service, but the m 
jority of them were like a fine man with a wooden leg. He would hav 
been a finer man with both legs. These splendid officers would hare 
been still better ones if they had had the leg of engineering knowledg 
in addition to that of deck knowledge. 

Some of our officers who entered the service in the days when ca- 
vas was supreme as a motive power and steam propulsion was no mote 
than an auxiliary have, I am afraid, never gotten rid of the crick in ther 
necks which they contracted from watching the weather leech of tk 
top-gallant sail, and have been unable to look down and realize the revolu- 
tion which has taken place beneath their feet. 

While such officers have been unable to lower their eyes below th 
edge of the horizon, the hulls under their feet have changed from the 
3,800-ton wooden hull of the Trenton, carrying a small three thousand 
horsepower engine and making 14 knots speed, to the 31,000-ton hull o 
the Maryland with 30,000 horsepower on her shafts and 21 knots, up 
the Saratoga and Lexington of 35,000 tons, 180,000 horsepower and # 
knots speed. 

Everything on the new ship is done by machinery. Even machiney 
is called in to assist you in taking a bath. The ship has become an if 
mense machinery establishment of which the heart is the boiler installation 
Let the heart fail and the establishment dies. This establishment bei 
one in which victory is manufactured, it stands to reason that that off 
cer who most thoroughly understands the component parts of the esti 
lishment over which he rules, and that assistant who has the best work 
ing knowledge of the portion of the establishment over which he has 
control, will produce the best results. 

Admiral Wilson states “a successful fighting unit must be a fine exampk 
of teamwork.” I agree with him but I would further add—and let cat 
unit that enters into this team be given ample opportunity to familiamt 
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himself with his duties on the team in order that the team will func- 
tion to the utmost efficiency during the crucial hour of trial. 

The engineer department of a fighting ship is today as great a part 
of her fighting equipment as is her battery. It puts her into the fight, 
it keeps her in the fight, and if necessary it takes her out of the fight and 
renders her escape from an enemy of greater gun power possible. It 
has not been so long ago that speed was rated higher than armor as 
aprotection. If this is a fact, what is speed but engine power, and what 
is engine power but the result of efficiency and training of the engineers? 

The prejudices and opinions of men who go down to the sea in ships 
ae proverbially strong and extremely hard to overcome. It required 
a period of sixty years from the first introduction of steam power into 
wr navy until the last scrap of canvas for propulsive power was swept 
from our ships. Other strong prejudices have disappeared over night 
as the result of a sledge hammer blow. Thus, the old fetish of “wooden 
hulls and iron men” disappeared in the flame and smoke of the Congress 
and Cumberland while the guns of the ironclad Merrimac sounded requiem 
wer its grave. Are we going to be allowed the long years necessary to 
bring to full growth the doctrine that such a living, vibrant creation of 
engineering skill as the modern fighting ship requires equal engineer- 
ing skill on the part of those in whose hands its destiny lies in order that 
itmay be maintained at a high degree of efficiency? Or must this doc- 
rine be driven into us by the titan blows of terrible disaster, or by the 
bitter taste of shameful defeat? 


An Administrative Flagship 
(See Pace 1299, AUGUST, 1922, PROCEEDINGS) 
AND 
A Fighting Leader for the Fleet 


(See Pace 561, April, 1922, PROCEEDINGS ) 

Rear Apmirat N.C. Twininc, U. S. Navy.—Each of these papers, while 
approaching the subject from a different angle and treating it in a dif- 
ferent manner, has as its main theme the question whether the flag- 
ship of the commander-in-chief of a fleet should be a battleship (or other 
fighting ship of his command) or a separate, unattached vessel not in- 
tended or expected to “lie in the line” in battle. Each paper presents a 
thoughtful and logical argument and each, taken by itself, is a well-nigh 
cmvincing demonstration of the author’s theorem; yet the conclusions 
tached in the two papers are diametrically opposed to each other. 

ltis convenient, for the purposes of a discussion of the two papers, to 
lake up first the later one, that by Captain Taussig, which, as its title 
indicates, is a plea for a fast, commodious flagship for the commander- 
inchief of a fleet; a flagship not attached to any tactical or task group; 
‘apable of housing the commander-in-chief and his staff and of transport- 
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ing them to any part of his command at his will without interrupting or 
interfering with the training of any one of the units or subdivisions of 
the fleet. 

The writer presents a number of very cogent reasons for having such 
a flagship which may be summarized as follows: 

1. The commander-in-chief of a large fleet the elements of which may 
be widely scattered must, for administrative purposes, be free to go wher. 
ever and whenever he pleases; the separate flagship becomes a fleet 
G. H. Q. entirely independent tactically and administratively of any sub 
divisions of the fleet and gives the commander-in-chief this freedom. 

2. For the commander-in-chief’s flagship to be attached to one of the 
subdivisions of the fleet: 

(a) is not conducive to the proper administration of the fleet asa 
whole ; 

(b) does not permit the commander-in-chief wide enough latitude in 
conducting a strategic campaign; 

(c) may be of considerable embarrassment to him in a fleet action; 

(d) narrows his viewpoint. 

3. No battleship or other fighting ship has sufficient space for properly 
housing the commander-in-chief and his staff. 

4. A battleship flagship would either tie the commander-in-chief to 
the battleships or would remove one battleship from association and train- 
ing with the others. 

5. Facilities are made available for the installation of a much more 
complete and effective communication system (particularly as to radio) 
than would be possible in a battleship. 

6. Training of officer personnel by means of tactical games and chart 
maneuvers is facilitated. 

It will be observed that, with two exceptions, all these reasons beat 
mainly on the administrative features of the exercise of command; the 
reasons, while not all of equal weight, are sound and one cannot escape 
the conclusion that, for most effective administration of his fleet, the 
commander-in-chief should have the mobility afforded by a separate, u- 
attached flagship. The questions of his proper position and function i 
battle are, however, practically untouched and are open to further com 
sideration. 

In setting down the reasons for service opposition to the administrative 
flagship Captain Taussig gives chief place to these: 

1. Conservative opposition to innovations. 

2. Tradition that a naval commander must always be in the from! 
line. 

3. Administrative ship is not a fighting unit. 

4. Economic and political. 

These reasons are pretty effectually disposed of with the exception of the 
second but it is in this one that the crux of the whole matter lies and 
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it is the one which leads to the different conclusions reached by Captain 
Taussig and Lieutenant-Commander Turner. 


Captain Taussig very properly points out that not all traditions are 
good and that improvement has always come by discriminating between 
the good and the bad and casting aside the bad; he says, “here we have the 
tradition that a naval commander must always be in the front line” and 
seems to imply that, not only is this a bad tradition and should, therefore, 
be cast aside, but that in any case it has little bearing on the question 
of the administrative flagship; he states that those who argue against the 
administrative flagship on account of the front line tradition have tacti- 
cal considerations in mind whereas the value of such a ship is determined 
by considerations of preparation, training, administration, and “the long 
strategic campaign” preceding a fleet battle. 


What, then, is the commander-in-chief to do when the period of prepa- 
ration and training, complexities of administration, the “long strategic 
campaign” culminate in battle? In what ship is he to be embarked? To 
what extent is he to exercise tactical command? These questions are not 
specifically considered by Captain Taussig and would seem, from the state- 
ment referred to in the preceding paragraph, to have been considered of 
secondary importance. But can we admit that the question of command in 
battle is of secondary importance? Is it not, on the contrary, of the first 
importance and is not any organization that does not take it fully into 
account, in truth a peace organization? As Captain Taussig truly says, 
it is fundamentally wrong to have a peace organization and a war organi- 
zation. 

If Captain Taussig has touched but lightly on the matter of tactical 
command in battle it is evident that he has not failed to consider it; this 
is indicated by his discussion of “tradition” and by his development of 
assumed analogies between military and naval operations and the exercise 
of command in the two fields. For example, “It used to be the tradition 
for an army commander always to be in the front line, and always to 
lead his troops in battle. As armies grew larger, this tradition had to 
give way to more sensible practice. The commander of an army now 
takes a position from which he can best handle the situation, and this 
position is mot in the front line. It is known as “general headquarters,” 
and may be anywhere “not too near the fighting front”; and again (in 
discussion of “A Fighting Leader for the Fleet”), “It was not so very 
many years ago when the army followed the tradition of always having 
the commander-in-chief at the front, leading his troops into battle. When 
armies: got too big for this they stopped that foolishness and put the 
leader where he could best control; which was not a place where he 
would likely be the first man killed.” 

Now, one is inclined to think that it is a good many years since the 
tommander-in-chief of an army personally led his troops into battle and 
one may question whether, when such was the custom, the practice was 
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“foolishness” and whether the modern practice was adopted as being “more 
sensible.” Indeed, one might contend that, conditions permitting, the 
proper place for a military commander is in personal command and leader. 
ship of his troops and that he has been relegated to a position “not too 
near the fighting front” by force of circumstances, such as the size of 
armies and the methods of warfare, rather than because of a perception 
of any “foolishness” in the ancient practice. 

It is notorious that troops are better Jed than pushed or driven and 
there is a psychological value in the troops knowing that their commander 
is in the fight with them and not in a place of comparative safety in the 
rear. Just how far up in the hierarchy of command we are to find the 
dividing line between fighting with the troops and controlling from the 
rear it would be difficult to say and, in any case, it must vary with cir 
cumstances. No one, however, would advocate the commander-in-chief 
of an army fighting in the first line trenches or “going over the top” 
with the shock troops and this not only because he is too valuable a man 
to the organization to be “the first man killed” but because he could e- 
ercise no effective command from that position. His place is, unquestiona- 
bly, that from which he can most effectively exercise command, 

Aside from these points, however, which are relatively unimportant 
but bear on the question of the perfection of the analogy between armies 
and fleets, we must consider the conditions under which the army and 
naval commanders respectively exercise their commands. The army com- 
mander, well behind the lines, sees nothing himself but shapes all his 
actions on information received; his communications are good and he 
receives timely reports from all sectors of his front; it is true that, im 
these days of colossal armies*and extended fronts, the commander has 
not the same facility of control of troops as in the days of small armies 
and localized contact with the enemy; nevertheless the duration of a 
battle over several days enables him to alter plans, change his dispos- 
tions, distribute reserves, re-inforce hard-pressed points, and thus to pat- 
ticipate tactically in the battle. 

The case of the naval commander-in-chief is hardly a parallel one; he 
has not by any means the same facility of communication and must de 
pend, for his grasp of the situation, on his personal vision and that of his 
staff officers; forces move at high speed and situations develop rapidly; 
a battle can hardly continue for days as is the case on shore but may be 
decided in a few minutes of fighting and probably will be within a few 
hours after the first contact. The naval commander has no feserves, if 
the sense in which that term is applied to land forces; his auxiliaty 
forces, destroyers, submarines, and aircraft, may be considered in a Wy 
as reserves and their attacks may be so timed as to have the same effect 
as that of reserve troops brought into action on shore but it is by # 
means certain that the commander-in-chief in a detached flagship and 
perhaps far distant from the main forces is the best judge of the moment 
when these auxiliary attacks should be made. 
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Thus the analogy between battles at sea and on shore is seen to be very 
incomplete and the fact that a military commander exercises tactical 
command from a general headquarters distant from the field of battle 
does not justify the assumption that naval command in battle should be 
exercised in a similar way. It is evident to any one familiar with the 
sea that the exercise of tactical command in battle over a large force of 
diversified character will be most difficult and that much more must be 
left to indoctrination and to the initiative of subordinate commanders 
than is necessarily the case on shore. The battleships being the backbone 
of the fleet the fleet is not defeated so long as the battleships survive as a 
fighting force; our efforts must be directed mainly against the enemy 
batt!~chips; our offensive is delivered, not by battleships alone, but by all 
our forces co-operatively and co-ordinately. Who can better judge of 
the time and manner in which the attacks of the several auxiliary forces 
should be delivered than the commander who is in our battleship line and 
is at grips with the enemy battleships? Bearing in mind that personal 
vision must be almost entirely depended upon for information, that vision 
is restricted whether from a fighting battleship in the line or from an 
independent ship out of the line, and that here, as in so many military 
situations, “time is everything,” is not the commander who is placed 
nearest to the decisive point the one to determine when and how to deliver 
the decisive blow? 

Turning now to Lieutenant-Commander Turner’s paper we find it to 
be, in the main, a plea for the traditions of the sea, “. . . . the fighting 
leader commanding the fleet from a fighting ship and exercising a personal 
control whether of strategical operations or tactical movements in battle 
that has in the case of shore forces necessarily been delegated to sub- 
ordinates by the general in command.” 


Captain Taussig has clearly shown that, for all except tactical purposes, 
the functions of the commander-in-chief are better exercised in a non- 
fighting ship; to that extent it is believed that Mr. Turner’s thesis cannot 
be maintained, but when we approach battle and the tactical command it 
would seem that his contention is sound; tradition, in this respect, is not 
bad and should not be cast aside. 


Mr. Turner’s statement that the battleships are the fleet, if taken liter- 
ally, can hardly be subscribed to as Captain Taussig very properly points 
out in his discussion of Mr. Turner’s paper but, as has been said previous- 
ly in this discussion, they are its backbone and as long as they are unde- 
feated the fleet is undefeated; it is doubtless this fact that Mr. Turner 
had in mind in making his statement and, as already pointed out, it has 
avery important bearing on the question of tactical command in battle. 
Lieutenant-Commander Turner’s argument, if regarded as an argument 
in favor of the commander of the battleships being in a battleship in the 
fighting line, is sound. If this seems like setting up a straw man to be 
knocked down it must be remembered that, even before fleets consisted of 
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anything but battleships with, perhaps, a few torpedo craft, there were 
many advocates of the plan of having the commander-in-chief outside the 
line and controlling the tactics of the battle from a separate ship. With 
battle ranges well inside ten thousand yards and torpedo range less than 
five thousand the proposal would seem to have had more merit than under 
existing conditions. 

A noteworthy statement in Mr. Turner’s paper is this: “Any device that 
takes from the. commander-in-chief his power of using the battleship 
force with instant facility for gaining his ends is fundamentally wrong 
He should indeed, be its immediate commander, and whatever organiza 
tion is necessary to relieve the admiral of administrative détails should 
never be allowed to separate him so far that he will cease to be the actual 
tactical commander of that force.” 

Mr. Turner further shows that the “Two Flagship” plan not only fails 
to meet this requirement but is inherently bad for other reasons. If the 
commander-in-chief is to have one flagship should it be one that is most 
effective for administrative purposes or one that will enable him most 
effectively to exercise command in battle? Can there be any doubt as to 
the correct answer to this question? 

The suggestion has sometimes been made that the commander-in-chief 
command the fleet in battle from an airship; Commander H. D. Cooke has 
recently enlarged on this idea in his discusison of Commander Jackson's 
paper on “Employment and Tactics of Aircraft.” Should such a plan, 
on thorough examination and trial, be found feasible it would seem to 
offer a very satisfactory solution of the problem of the commander-in 
chief’s position in battle, being free from many of the objections to the 
independent flagship and having the very great advantage of giving a 
greatly extended range of vision to the admiral. So long, however, as 
we are confined to the surface of the water in our search for the com 
mander-in-chief’s battle flagship it would seem that a battleship in the line 
is the inevitable end of our search. If that is the proper place for the 
commander-in-chief in battle it is the proper place for him at all times 
and the freedom needed by him for visiting all portions of his commani 
must be gained by placing at his disposal a tender of suitable size and 
equipment. 

In both the papers under consideration and in this discussion it has 
been assumed that the commander-in-chief of the fleet was to command 
the fleet in battle. Under our present fleet organization, however, we have 
a “battle fleet” comprising battleships, cruisers, destroyers, and aircraft; 
presumably fleet submarines, if existent, would also be included. This 
“battle fleet” has a commander-in-chief whose flagship is a battleship; if 
this officer is to command the battle fleet in action he is placed in accord: 
ance with the principle developed in this discussion. There is still above 
him a commander-in-chief of the United States Fleet who is also, # 
present, borne in a battleship; if he is to command the battle fleet in action 
our principle is still adhered to so that, for the present, at least, we have 
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the “fighting leader in a fighting ship” for which Lieutenant-Commander 
Turner contends. 


Life Insurance as Applied to the Naval Service 


(Ske PAGE 2107, DECEMBER, 1922, PROCEEDINGS ) 

Mayor K. F. ApAmson, Orn. Dept. U. S. Army.—In the December, 
1922, issue of the U. S. Naval Institute ProceEDINGs, an article on life in- 
surance written by Edward L. Webb has been read with much interest, but 
as an oficer of the army who is required to purchase life insurance and 
not sell it, I desire to take exception to a statement made on page 2112, 
in which the writer attempts to justify the rating up of naval officers as 
well as army officers by the insurance companies of this country. 

Mr. Webb quotes figures as given in table 3 showing that the actual 
mortality to the expected was 68 per cent in the years 1017-21 inclusive, 
and compares this to the average of 95.8 per cent for the graduating 
classes of the U. S. Naval Academy from 1860-1916. This comparison 
is illogical and unfair in that the high mortality of fifty years ago was 
averaged in table 2 while it was disregarded in table 3. It is a recognized 
fact that the actual deaths to the expected has shown a constant reduc- 
tion during the past fifty years, and if the author had used the life in- 
surance data for civilian risks over the same length of time as that used 
for the graduating class at Annapolis, he would have found that there 
was not 27 per cent difference. The average of the last twenty-five classes 
at Annapolis gives practically the same percentage of actual mortality as 
that shown by table 3. While these are not directly comparable since 
table 3 shows the deaths for varying ages over a short period of time 
and the twenty-five-year average of table 2 gives information regarding 
approximately constant ages over a long period of time, still they should 
approach each other. 

This letter is not written through any feeling of antagonism, as the 
article was well presented and is of the type that could be beneficial to 
all officers of the army and navy, yet it is felt that the propaganda of 
the insurance companies of America in rating up service risks is unwar- 
ranted and not justified by any statistics. In fact the writer recently had 
the pleasure of forcing a standard company to reduce his premium to that 
of a civilian policy holder after it had been rated up five years. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


MSH ADMIRALTY Is Firm AGAINST FurrHER Navy Cuts.—London, 
|12.—The navy estimates for 1923-24 were presented in the House of 
today by Lieutenant-Colonel Amery, First Lord of the Admiralty. 
ective strengths of the British, American and Japanese navies were 
td and the declaration of the Admiralty included an emphatic 
lent on the maintenance of a one-power standard as the irreducible 
below which it would be absolutely impossible for the British 
allow its naval strength to descend. 
First Lord believed the House would agree that even in a time of 
Profound peace it would be impossible for Great Britain to be 
and demonstrably inferior to any other power, however friendly. 
ained that with a view to preserving good understandings with 
{and Japan even the one-power standard had not been interpreted 
Spirit of keen jealousy or competition. 
‘The admiralty, he said, had undertaken a grave responsibility gratui- 
usl} reducing to dangerous minimum before the Washington treaty 
been ratified by all the signatories and he hoped that this earnest of 
Great Britain’s good will would prove a determining factor in securing 
not only ratification but full and effective execution of the treaty by all 















The First Lord pointed out that neither the United States nor Japan 
d r the personnel of their navies on such a large scale as Great 
Britain and that until Great Britain’s two new battleships were completed 
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four years hence she would possess only one post-Jutland ship, the Hood 
as against America’s three and Japan’s two, while of ships over 30,000 
tons Great Britain would have only one as against America’s ten and 
Japan’s six. 

Arguing that Britain’s superiority in light cruisers was justifiable because 
of the extent of her empire, he asserted she was markedly inferior jn 
destroyers and submarines. Alluding to the naval visit to Rio Janeiro as 
an unqualified success, he hoped the British Navy would regain touch with 
the prosperous and progressive nations of the South American Continent. 

Colonel Amery also made reference to the creation of a naval base at 
Singapore, which he described as Britain’s gateway to the Pacific and 
almost what the Panama Canal was to the United States. He insisted that 
the slow progress of this work was proof that there was no apprehension 
of difficulties in relations with Japan. 

The gross estimates as laid down for the navy are £61,401,165, as 
compared with £69,476,657 for the previous year. 

The British Army estimates for 1923-24, made public today, provide for 
£52,000,000, as against £62,300,000 for the previous year, a saving of more 
than £10,000,000. 

The estimates include £28,132,000 for the maintenance of the standing 
army and provide for 170,800 men, excluding India, but including 10,500 
Indian troops in the Middle East—Baltimore Sun, 13 March, 1923. 


IMPROVEMENTS AT Port Sarp.—Port Said is becoming more important 
as a coaling and oil distributing station. On the Asiatic side of the Suez 
Canal new docks are being built, and already ten firms of repute have their 
stations there. On the other side now stand a series of oil tanks at the 
disposal of the more modern shipping. One of the first operations follow- 
ing the recent decision to expend 100 million francs over the next ten years 
upon improvements, is to be to deepen the canal. It will then have a depth 
of 32 instead of 31 ft. at the end of the year, and as soon as possible 
will be increased to 35 ft. The banks, on the other hand, are to be 180 ft. 
instead of 135 ft. apart. The sea channel at the Port Said end of the canal 
will be deepened correspondingly, the work being more permanent by rea- 
son of the new breakwater being extended so as to prevent sand fall- 
ing in from the north-east. At the Suez end, between Port Tewlk 
and the Red Sea, progress may not be so quick on account of difficulties 
with the Egyptian Government.—Nauticus, 3 March, 1923. 


AIRSHIPS FOR THE Navy.—That the Admiralty have long desired to 
restore airships to the Navy is well known. It was with the greatest 
reluctance that they consented in 1920 to the suspension of the service in 
deference to economy. These vessels were temporarily given up because 
the Air Minister declared that their retention would necessitate a con- 
siderable reduction in the provision of heavier-than-air craft, which the 
Admiralty rightly judged to be more indispensable to naval efficiency. In 
view, however, of the great importance which the Navy attaches to airships, 
it was obvious that means would eventually be found of restoring them to 
the service. This, it now appears, is to be done by means of the Bumey 
scheme, details of which have been given in our columns from time to 
time. Briefly, the idea is to organize a commercial service of airships 
between Great Britain and outlying parts of the Empire. The ships will 
be designed and built under Admiralty supervision, thus embodying 
characteristics necessary for war duty, though they will be no 
employed for mercantile purposes. In consideration of their being 
at the disposal of the Navy in an emergency, the Admiralty will pay 4 
yearly subsidy of about £230,000. As this sum is rather less than the cost of 
one rigid airship of moderate dimensions, and as Commander Burney 
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his associates propose to build a regular fleet of such vessels, all of the 
long-range type, which would be handed over to the Navy at the first 
threat of war, the money promises to be a sound investment from the 
national point of view. It is certainly a much cheaper way of obtaining an 
airship reserve than by leaving the Admiralty to build and maintain its own 
lighter-than-air craft. The Treasury, it is understood, is opposed to the 
arrangement in that it involves direct financial dealings by a Department 
of State with a commercial body, which is held to be undesirable, but little 
doubt is felt. at Whitehall that this objection will be overruled by the 
Government considering the exceptional merits of the scheme from the 
standpoint of economy. 

Whether the airship is really as safe and reliable a medium of long- 
distance transport as its champions declare it to be is still an open 
question, but the establishment of the projected service will determine 
this issue in the only practical way. If air liners are found to be carrying 
mails and passengers with reasonable safety and regularity between London 
and Bombay, their unique value for naval purposes will have been fully 
demonstrated. Up to now the case for the airship has rested more on 
promise than performance, and has been rather prejudiced by the ex- 
fravagant claims of fervid partisans. For this reason the country would 
deprecate the expenditure of large sums of public money on the con- 
struction of airships before the type had been thoroughly tested, and 
hitherto there has been only one instance of such a vessel having success- 
fully undertaken a long oversea flight—Naval and Military Record, 
7. February, 1923. 


Furure oF THE SEA REGIMENT.—The amalgamation of the Royal Marine 
Artillery and the Royal Marine Light Infantry has been so often discussed 
during the last two decades that many will place no credence in the report 
that the fusion of the two branches of the sea regiment is now contemplated. 
It must be remembered, however, that amalgamation was considered by an 
oficial committee two years ago, and that, although it was then decided 
to take no action, statements issued at the conclusion of the deliberations 
left the impression that the decision was not final. 


It is therefore not unlikely that the possibility of effecting economy by 
the amalgamation of the two branches is being seriously considered. The 
suggestion that such a change is probable is causing considerable anxiety 
among those who are opposed to alteration in the constitution of the corps, 
and fears are entertained, especially among old Royal Marine officers, that 
should amalgamation be effected it will be the first step to further drastic 
reductions and possible extinction in the near future. 


The corps has on many occasions been described as the Cinderella of 

service, and it is thought that those who are bent on cutting down the 
Navy votes hope to achieve their object by replacing Royal Marines by 
naval ratings in the gun-turrets of our warships. The doubt as to the fate 
of the Royal Marines will give added interest to the First Lord’s state- 
ment when he introduces the navy estimates—Navy and Military Record, 
2 February, 1923. 


GREAT Britain’s NavaAL BAsE AT SINGAPORE.—An interesting sidelight 
on British naval and commercial policy is given by a reference of the 
First Lord of the Admiralty in submitting the budget to Parliament, to 
the building of a naval base at Singapore. He described that place as 
Britain's gateway to the Pacific, and almost what the Panama Canal was 
fo the United States. He insisted that the slow progress of this work 
Was proof that there was no apprehension of trouble with Japan. 
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The international agreement reached at Washington respecting nop. 
fortification of Pacific insular bases included Hong Kong, which had been 
the principal British stronghold in the Orient. To rectify this defici 
respecting protection of her huge commercial interests in China, Britain 
has merely to step back a short distance to Singapore, and there construct 
an adequate naval base of the first class. 

The non-fortification restrictions of the Washington treaty hit America 
much harder. We, too, have large interests in the Orient, and they are 
likely to become of greatly increased importance with a normal expansion 
of our export trade. The Chinese market is the greatest free one in the 
world. The competition for that market will be an outstanding feature of 
trade development in this century. Britain, Japan, France, and other 
countries will be favored by strongly fortified points of support close to 
the area of trade competition. This is denied America. She can haye 
no such outpost, notwithstanding her possession of islands so extensive 
well located and populous as the Philippines. 

Quite recently the Department of Commerce, in its official weekly 
publication, called attention to the need of establishing a commercial out 
post in the Philippines if our merchants were to be placed on an 
competitive basis with foreign traders. The futility of establishing such 
a commercial outpost will be apparent to anyone understanding that 
economic competition is the most fruitful cause of war. Just so soon a 
our outpost became of sufficient commercial value seriously to affect 
the prosperity of our commercial competitors for the Chinese markets that 
outpost would be taken from us, for the simple reason that we could not 
defend it. 

Naval strength and prosperity derived from overseas commerce go 
hand in hand. Centuries of human experience demonstrate this beyond a 
shadow of doubt. The British naval base at Singapore is equally a girder 
in Britain’s commercial structure. That we are denied a corresponding 
commercial advantage is one of the many liabilities that must be charged 
up against our notable diplomatic defeat at the Washington Conference. 
—Army and Navy Journal, 17 March, 1923. 


FRANCE 


Frencu Navy Nores.—Admiral Salaun (born in 1866)’, now the senior 
French flag officer, will this year relinquish command of the Mediterranean 
battle squadron, that will in July next reach its full battle strength, 
24,000-ton Bretagne, Provence, Lorraine, with ten guns of 13.4-inch with 
post-war ammunition; 23,500-ton Paris, Bart, and Courbet, with twelve 
12-inch weapons; three 27-knot cruisers, and a swarm of torpedo craft and 
seaplanes. This battle force has been modernized in every way, 
had the benefit of considerable sea practice during the last two years under 
a pushful and progressive leader, imbued with the spirit of action anda 
believer in the value of night tactics and of submarine and aerial weapons. 
Untiring effort has made it relatively to its size the most powerful forte 
in existence. 

From recent detailed explanations by Minister Raiberti in the Chamber 
the loss of the battleship France does not point te inefficiency and neglett 
but to over-confidence and bold training methods. 


x * * * * 


The Washington farce will, it is officially confirmed, be ratified by the 
unwilling Chambers at the express demand of President Poincare, and 
without any public discussion, so as to avoid the risks of offending the 
susceptibilities of those who treated France unfairly. In “and 
courteous language the right of France will be vindicated to keep the fleet 
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of her traditions and overseas responsibilities, all the more so as she has 
ed the pace in the disarmament line with her discarding of her formidable 
fi Normandies’ squadron, and is even prepared to totally suppress her war 
Brita, fleet if the virtuous protagonists of Panama Canal limitations are prepared 

to do likewise. It will be a purely academic affair, since battleships alone 
are limited, and France has no intention of constructing any. The 
pale elaborate and precise figures which the Paris Admiralty has supplied as to 
hey the cruisers and flotillas that are to be built within the next twenty vears 
ag similarly have only paper value, and form at the most a basis for the ship- 
© in the building efforts of the next few years. Program-making is a well-known 
speciaté of Rue Royale, but experience shows that the fate of every 


rp of is to be abandoned after a few years’ spasmodic attempts. More- 
close to over, the naval science is just now undergoing too many changes to enable 
an have our experts to see with any accuracy into the future. 
ctensive The principal effort will be made in the air, and no wonder. The 
fying machine is an amphibious fighter, the twofold instrument of land 
weekly and sea supremacy. So long as France is supreme in the air she will be 
ial out: secure against attacks from any comer. Recent experiments have called 
n equal attention to the frightful character of wholesale destruction which war 
ng such in the air will present in the next contest. Etampes tests, for instance, 
ng that have shown the possibility of controlling aeroplanes from shore or ground 
s00n 2% stations, and thus of hurling a few tons of _explosives and steel over 
0 affect hostile ships or towns at great distances. Technical researches and realistic 
ets that experiments are taking place in French laboratories and aerodromes, at the 
yuld not same time as training is being kept brisk in all aviation centres. Under 
the energetic impulse of Admiral Lanxade, naval aviation is getting more 
erce go and more alive, as demonstrated by compared statistics just published by 
eyond a Rue Royale. Defensive aerial squadrons flew 1,700 hours from July to 
a girder December, 1922, while ecoles d’aviation registered over 3,000 hours in the 


ponding air. Considerable reinforcements are being prepared for the aerial forma- 
charged tions of the Navy. ; 


* * k * * 


ference. 
The need of light cruisers is felt acutely in the service, especially since 
the Memel and Smyrna incidents, that called for a sudden reinforcement of 
French squadrons in distant waters. Obsolete 10,000-ton cruisers of the 
e senior | - Montcalm class, on the point of being sold out of the service, have been 
srraneat hurriedly patched up for commissioning, and the 18,000-ton Diderot has 
trength, anew the pennant for duties in the Channel; but it is felt that 
ch with such deep-draught 17-knot ships represent to a great extent a waste of 
twelve money and personnel at this stage, as they are little more than make- 
raft and believe, vulnerable targets to bombs and torpedoes and essentially of the 
and has cass the late Lord Fisher depicted as “able neither to run nor to fight.” 
rs under The splendid, unprecedented cruiser fleet of Great Britain is being uni- 
n and a versally admired as a perfect instrument of diplomacy, combining number, 
yeapons. speed, and individual up-to-dateness and fighting power. Relatively to their 
ul force size nothing better was ever made than the British C and D classes of 
cruisers, at least for fleet duties and for service in European waters, 
‘hamber, for the reason that they carry the 6-inch caliber, that is the ideal weapon 
neglect, for action either against land fortifications or against hostile flotillas, 


together with a formidable torpedo armament. 

The 8,000-ton and 35-knot Duguay-Trouins, to be launched in a few 
months’ time at Lorient and Brest, are certainly splendid units, in some 
tespects the best cruisers yet designed, notably for speed and all-round 
defensive qualities. Yet they are being criticized as either too large or 
too small, too large to mount nothing heavier than 6-inch guns, and too 
small to comfortably carry the imposing ensemble of their paper qualities, 
and not large enough for independent work in distant oceans, while being 
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too heavy and too expensive for those police and flag-showing duties jp 
European seas that require number as well as individual strength. Between 
the contretorpilleurs of 2,450 tons, just ordered, and ocean-going cruises 
of 8,000 or 10,000 tons there is room for a medium-sized light cruiser of 
some 5,000 tons, to mount 6-inch weapons, whereas the largest light cruisers 
ought to have 7.5 or heavier guns. It is the opinion of many experts, 
especially among those who witnessed the tremendous waste of tonnage 
committed by ex-Chief Constructor Bertin in the croiseur-corsaire ani 
croiseur-cuirassé series, that light cruisers ought to have the heaviest gun 
compatible with their displacements, and that the French Navy would ag 
wisely in reviving in a modern form the 4,700-ton Admiral Charner type of 
light armored cruiser, that proved so tough in the Dardanelles. 

The sousmarins de grande patrouille of the Requin class, of which four 
are building at Cherbourg, one at Brest, and the other at Toulon, will 
powerful units of their class, and mark comprehensive progress over the 
Fulton class of pre-war design, considerably modified since. They wil 
have a length of ninety meters, as against seventy-five, and a higher all. 
round standard of robustness with 200-ton extra-displacement, 1,100-1,4 
tons (instead of 900-1,200). France experienced plenty of trouble with 
her submarine motors, but the hard work of researches and experimenting 
conducted since the war by various private firms, especially Le Cretsot, 
have yielded results, and this time reliable and economical working under 
war conditions are confidently expected. With a view to leaving nothing to 
chance, the motors to be fitted are of low nominal power, are free from 
any innovation of an experimental nature, and are simply the reproduction 
with greater all-round robustness of well-studied and perfectly successful 
motors that have been in service for two years. Therefore more longevity 
is expected from these boats than was obtained in the case of the fragile 
and wasteful so00-ton Laubeufs, which were at first fitted with Diesels. 
There is no make-believe in them, no high speed (only 16 knots), no 
heavy armament, but substantial qualities for ocean offensive against 
heavily-armoured opponents: viz., habitability, seakeeping power (thirty-day 
cruising radius), and a good supply of 22-inch torpedocs, which eight tubes 
can be concentrated against a single target (four to six at a time). 

The six coastal submarines of 600 tons of the 1921 program have only 
just been ordered, two at the Chantiers de la Loire, two at the Chantiers 
Normand at Havre, and two at Le Creusot (Chalon-sur-Saéne). The 
Nantes-St. Nazaire yards are receiving submarine orders for the first 
time, which means a substantial addition to France’s capabilities for sub 
marine construction. The emulation between arsenals and private yat 
might be a source of higher constructional efficiency but for the unceasing 
meddling and unbusiness-like methods of Rue Royale paperassiers that 
paralyze alike state constructors and civilian ingénieurs. 


* * *© * * 


Although French opinion is dead against the battleship in any shape 0 
form, the Admiralty has left the door open for battleship constructio, 
and State constructors in their leisure time have already prepared varios 
plans of 30,000 and 35,000-ton super-dreadnaughts at the same time # 
gardecotes of 18,000 and 10,000 tons of both the surface and semi-ti 
mersible types, all en théorie to be insubmersibles. Researches, studies, 
and experiments are continuing, and for some time past there has beena 
tendency to reverse the early opinion that a 35,000-ton displacement 8 
inadequate as a margin for the production of sufficiently powerful a 
reasonably safe capital ships. Artillery experts see the key to supeniot 
efficiency in the adoption of calibers under 16-inch, volume of fire 
in their opinion and in the light of Jutland the deciding element of 
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superiority, especially against post-war ships that are bound to be lightly 
ed under thin armor, since nowadays targets at sea must be tortoise- 
like to be to some extent proof against shells, bombs, and torpedoes likely 
to come from every side and direction. For artillery duels—but they can 
be little more than passing incidents in sea contests—an up-to-date re- 
production of the 1914 Tourville type (35,000 tons, complete steel carapace, 
with special bulges and caissons, 23 knots, sixteen 13.4-inch long caliber 
s with new shells, twenty quick-firers with chemical projectiles, twelve 
anti-aerial weapons, etc.) would out-range and throw into obsolescence 
the mightiest mastodons now afloat, and notably the 16-inch American 
Colorados. From what has leaked out of long-range experiments at 
Gavres and elsewhere, the ballistic science is now undergoing a process of 
evolution, and the destructive power of shells is wonderfully increasing, 
as is also the practical range at which actions can be fought. Well-trained, 
aerially-controlled long-range coastal batteries will tomorrow have a say 
in deciding encounters, as it is the way of all great naval battles to take 
place in proximity to the land—J. B. Gautreau in Naval and Military 
Record, 14, 21, 28 February, and 7 March, 1923. 


Parts Limits FLert to Treaty TerMs.—Paris, March 8—The Govern- 
ments naval program was introduced in the Chamber of Deputies today 
by Minister of Marine Raiberti with the remark that the program “was 
conceived within the framework of the Washington accords, so that the 
Government cannot give stronger proof of its intention to obtain their 
ratification.” 

“The program,” continued the Minister, “does not fix the number of 
units, as that may vary with the needs of the national defense, but it fixes 
the tonnage for each category. 

“For battleships it provides for 175,000 tons, but the preamble explains 
that the Government has no intention of constructing to that extent at 
present, for these reasons: 

“Firstly, the type of capital ship has not been settled upon; secondly, 
the fleet must be in accord with our financial means, and France has not 
the means to construct a fleet of capital ships and a fleet of light units. 

“We must choose and we have chosen the latter. 

“The fleet must be in keeping with France’s policy, which is pacific, and 
therefore she needs a fleet assuring the defense of the coast and the 
protection of maritime communication. We need light cruisers, torpedo- 
boat destroyers and submarines. Only unforeseen circumstances will cause 
us to build battleships.” 

Deputy Locquin sought to establish that the United States Navy was 
beginning to increase the tonnage of its small units to bring them in 
proportion with the capital ships. Deputy Sevene, a naval captain, pointed 
out that it was France who demanded that the Washington agreements 
maintain freedom of construction as regarded the small units. 

“We are not obliged to share your optimism,” replied Deputy Locquin. 
‘Furthermore, the Washington accords have not yet been ratified and 
nevertheless we are engaged in the direction of limitation of armaments.” 

The Minister of Marine reiterated that the Government intended that 
the treaty should be ratified. 

eputy Locquin said the slowness of the ratification process had 
furnished arguments for Americans in accusing France of imperialism. 

“America’s failure to ratify the peace treaty was also a great vexation 

France,” injected Deputy Balanant. 

During the discussion it was stated that France would remain within the 
the terms of the Washington accord in constructing a battleship of 25,000 
fons to replace the hattleship France.—Philadelphia Public Ledger, 
9 March, 1923. 
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GERMANY 


GERMAN ApMIRAL’s ApoLociA.—The latest issue of the Marine Rung. 
schau, Germany’s official naval monthly, contains an important article by 
Admiral von Ingenohl, replying to the strictures passed upon his wer 
leadership by the German staff history of the campaign at sea. He hy 
been charged by the authors of that work with failing, on more than om 
occasion, to give adequate support to detached forces sent out om speci 
missions, such as coastal bombardments and mine-laying expeditions, anf 
with having interpreted too literally the Kaiser’s notorious “order of 
operations,” which virtually banned any form of fleet activity that entailed 
the risk of losing ships. Admiral von Ingenohl, it will be recalled, wa 
commander-in-chief of the High Sea Fleet down to the beginning of 
February, 1915, when he was superseded in consequence of the Dogyer 
Bank defeat of January 24. 

We are bound to say that his apologia in the Varine Rundschau is no 
very convincing. The main fleet, he declares, had to be kept intact ip 
deference to the express command of the “Supreme War Lord.” At tht 
early period of the war hopes of a speedy and decisive victory in Frane 
were still cherished at German G. H. Q., in spite of the reverse at th 
Marne. There was, consequently, no motive for risking the fleet, whic 
was expected to be a useful pawn in the peace negotiations. Moreover, 
the Kaiser’s resolve to avoid a general action at sea was fortified by the 
belief, based on dispatches from the German minister at Copenhagen, that 
Britain, in the event of a serious reduction of German naval strength, 
would compel Denmark to abandon her neutrality. “It was particularly 
with a view to this danger that the higher military command opposed any 
action at sea that was liable to involve the fleet in serious loss.” _ 

According to Admiral von Ingenohl, there was a further reason why the 
battle fleet did not always support ships that were sent to raid the English 
coast. If the fleet put to sea at all it would have to reckon with th 
chance of meeting the entire Grand Fleet, and it was therefore absolutely 
essential that it should include every effective fighting unit. Now, im th 
early months of the war the German main body consisted of only sixteen 
dreadnaughts (thirteen battleships and three battle cruisers), as against 
the British force of twenty-eight dreadnaughts. “But,” writes the Admiral 
“it was precisely at this time that our latest and most powerful ships; viz, 
the battle cruisers and the ships of the Third Squadron, were so f 
in need of urgent repairs to their boilers and machinery that it wasa 
question of conducting light offensive operations without the support of 
the main body, or not at all.” 

This admission as to the frequent machinery breakdowns in the High 
Sea Fleet is significant. It confirms what Ingenohl’s successor, 
von Pohl, wrote in his diary during 1915, that “this (the High Sea Fleet) 
is a queer sort of family. There is always something wrong, now with on 
and now with the other of them.” On July 17, 1915, von Pohl wrote: “Now 
four ships all at once have failed, owing to engine defects. Among 
is my own ship, Friedrich der Grosse.” On July 19 he put to sea and had 
got as far as the Eider lightship when a number of ships developed engimt 
trouble and he had to turn back. Admiral von Ingenohl himself now says: 
“Here and there in the staff history reference is made to repairs 
out on the dreadnaughts, but a tabular statement of all the no 
emergency repair work done on our ships, especially the dread S 
during the first half-year of the war would be very useful, giving at 
would the first complete picture of the readiness of the fleet for sea a 
battle at this period.” It is evident from the testimony of A 
Ingenohl and Pohl that the High Sea Fleet was less efficient as to 
than German propagandists have endeavored to prove. 
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The impression conveyed by Admiral von Ingenohl’s articles as, indeed, 
by the German staff history itself, is that neither the Kaiser nor any of his 
advisers had the faintest conception of what sea power really meant. 
They had been so absorbed in the work of building up a great fleet that 
they omitted to study the first principles of naval strategy. The “order of 

ions” issued at the beginning of the struggle, forbidding any move- 
ment likely to jeopardize important ships, was in itself a veritable recipe 

defeat. 

Whether the naval commanders, if left with a free hand, would have 
adopted a more vigorous policy is a question that will probably always re- 
main open. It is certain, at any rate, that Admiral von Ingenohl strictly 
observed the Kaiser’s “safety first” order both in letter and spirit. The 
same might be said of his successor, Admiral von Pohl. At no time 
throughout the war did the High Sea Fleet deliberately court a general 
action, even the Jutland encounter being inadvertent on the German side. 
And the same timorous policy was pursued by the German forces on the 
Flanders coast, as readers of Admiral Bacon’s book, The Dover Patrol, will 
appreciate. It is, therefore, not surprising to find even German historians 
admitting that their navy failed to come up to expectations when subjected 
to the acid test of war.—Naval and Military Record, 21 February, 1923. 


JAPAN 


REORGANIZATION OF Nava Forces.—The reorganization of the Japanese 
taval forces to conform with the reduction of material consequent upon 
The Washington Treaty has involved the abolition of the Third Fleet. 
The commissioned formations now stand as follows: 

First Fleet: First Battle Squadron, Mutsu, Hiuga, Ise, Nagato; First 


Light Cruiser Squadron, Kuma, Tama, Ohi; First Destroyer Squadron, 


Taisuta and four flotillas; First Submarine Flotilla; First Air Fighting 


Squadron. 

Second Fleet: Second Battle Squadron, Kongo, Hiyei, Kirishima; Second 
Light Cruiser Squadron, Kinu, Yura, Nagara; Second Destroyer Squadron, 
oa four flotillas ; Second Submarine Flotilla; Second Air Fight- 
ing on. 

seven of the ten capital ships which Japan retains in her post- 
treaty fleet are to be kept in full commission. The battleships Fuso and 
Yomashiro and the battle cruiser Haruna are apparently in reserve or 
manned with reduced crews.-—Naval and Military Record, 21 February, 
1923. 


Types or Torpevors.—The following are details of the type of torpedo 
now used in the Japanese Navy: 


Total length with war head.....................00.000e4 6.70 meters 
eet ee 6.86 meters 

Ns ke aE ORR PAR RS 1.37 meters 

NN FC ES ce ero ae be bee oobi neees 126.6 kg /cmaq. 
C2 ST) SU he heer ae 270 kilos 

ES Ss cy vd a'e ht eke Swe a cote come eee ar eee 18,290 meters 
2 2 SR el pl 4,023 meters 

Water, 43 liters 

Sane POC ee eee t sree te eeesnte eer eeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeee Fuel 7 liters 
eS BF NS ee ee 6.70 meters 
ee ee ood 533 m.m 


For the use of torpedo-planes there is a special torpedo of 457 mm., 
a range of 4,000 meters at 29 knots, and of 2,500 meters at 41 knots. 
above torpedoes are of the Whitehead model. Other types, 
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however, have been developed in Japan, where marked interest has always 
been taken in this weapon. The Japanese Navy was the first to experi. 
ment with a petrol-driven torpedo (of 23.5-in. diameter, manufactured jn 
1910 at Kure), and other novel types are reported to be in existeng 
though they may not be successful enough to justify their adoption for 
general use.—-Naval and Military Record, 28 February, 1923. 


UNITED STATES 
fe CorreEcTION :—Attention has been called to an error in the descr 
tion of the Lexington and Saratoga, on page 331 of the February issue of 
the Institute ProcerpINcs. The speed of these ships has not been reduced 


as stated in the article reprinted from the Scientific American for December, 
1922, but remains at 33 knots plus.—Editor. 


Navy SeriousLy DeFiciENt.—Serious deficiencies of the United State 
Navy under the 5-5-3 ratio adopted by the Washington Arms Confer. 
ence will be called to the attention of the Sixty-Eighth Congress as soon 
as it convenes, it was learned officially at the Navy Department. 

An expert survey of the international naval situation showing the 
American sea power to be between 300,000 and 400,000 tons short of its 
proper standing under the Conference agreement has given impetus to 
the work already under way on the program Secretary Denby is &- 
pected to submit, covering both ships and personnel. 

With official opinion practically unanimous that the most pressing need 
of the Navy is for modern scout craft, it was predicted that immediate 
authorization would be urged for fast cruisers and submarines with ad- 
ditional tonnage of these types to be added annually for a definite period 
of years. 

High naval officials have suggested that the “immediate program” com- 
prise at least eight modern cruisers to supplement the ten of the Detroit 
class now under construction, three scout and three fleet submarines o/ 
2,500 tons and three mine-laying submarines. At least two airplane car- 
riers of the Langley type in addition to those already under way, also 
are included among the fleet units deemed immediately necessary. 

Second only in importance to the need for auxiliaries, in the opinion 
of officials, is that for adequate personnel. This was brought home ford- 
bly, it was said, in the gathering of the battle fleet for maneuvers whet 
it was found necessary to order all the apprentice classes from theit 
schools to the ships in order that the vessels might be efficiently handled 
The apprentice courses were only three-fourths completed, when the stt- 
dents were taken from their studies. 

Estimates of the deficiency-of personnel under the present 86,000 auth 
orization ran between twelve and twenty per cent with most officials hold 
ing the view that about 108,000 officers and men will be required to bring 
the fleet up to the most efficient standard. 

The naval programs of the other parties to the 5-5-3 ratio will make 
the deficiencies of the American Navy more pronounced if action to corrett 
them is delayed, according to officers who have analyzed information 
cently acquired on this subject. Great Britain lists fifty-six modern crue 
ers built and building, aggregating 296,000 tons, Japan twenty-five 0 
157,000 tons and the United States ten or 75.000 tons—of which three att 
for delivery at comparatively early dates. 

Naval officials generally are of the opinion that the modernization of 
the capital ships, authorized by the last Congress, will place the first-line 
ships on a parity with any in the world and are prepared to cone 
on building up the auxiliary forces.—Boston Evening Transcript, 12 
1923. 
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Six FuretT Bases SELECTED By Navy.—Development within a definite 
period of four continental and two “advanced” fleet bases has been de- 
cided upon by the Navy Department as an integral element of the na- 
tional naval defense program. 

The bases, selected by a special board on shore establishments, headed 

Rear-Admiral Hugh Rodman, will be given a certain “priority” in 
development which has been determined after a study of every strategic 
consideration. 

Under this schedule, they will be developed in the following order: 

San Francisco—A base capable of “serving the entire fleet in all re- 

” 

Puget Sound—A base equal to that at San Francisco and to include 
existing naval stations at that section. 

The New York-Narragansett Bay—An all-fleet base to include sta- 
tions now located in New York Harbor, Long Island Sound and Nar- 
ragansett Bay, with construction of a channel through Hell Gate to per- 
mit ready passage of the largest vessels from the Sound to New York 
harbor. 

Chesapeake Bay—aAn all-fleet base to include existing stations on the 
lower bay. 

The outlying bases are the Panama Canal Zone and the Hawaiian Is- 
lands, the board having excluded from its recommendations “all shore 
stations in insular possessions where, under the limitation of armament 
treaty, the status quo must be maintained.” 

Limitations of specified types of ships under the treaty has been held 
by naval experts to necessitate certain modification in the position given 
these bases in the general strategic plans of the United States and to 
require a redrawing of plans for their development. Apparent decision 
of some foreign governments to press forward construction of the fast 
light ships which were not limited under the treaty is said to have directed 
attention to the importance of completing the program for the Canal and 
Hawaiian defenses in order to “balance” the scale. 

Detailed plans and estimates of the cost for each base will be pre- 
sented to the next Congress, along with recommendations for a building 
program designed to bring the navy up to its standard under the five-five- 
three ratio. 

While completion of the fleet bases will be made the first considera- 
tion of the Navy Department, it was said officially today that preliminary 
work would be undertaken at the same time upon plans for the develop- 
ment of subsidiary shore stations. These include the various navy yards, 
submarine and destroyer stations, naval air stations for coast patrol duty, 
training stations and ammunition, ordnance and fuel depots.—Baltimore 
Sun, 11 March, 1923. 


Notes or Freer MANeuvers.—Balboa, March 17—In the last two days 
the United States fleet has demonstrated to the congressional party that 
itis making the most of every dollar appropriated for it. Tactical ma- 
fletvers a hundred miles off Balboa, including a rehearsal of the Battle 
of Jutland, showed ships and men being used to the best advantage. Com- 
mencing today, after returning to port, some members of the party said 
it was unfortunate funds for sea practice are so limited. Appropriations 
by the last Congress for this purpose, totalling $22,000,000, permit battle- 

and destroyers to steam only four and seven-tenths days a month, 
# compared with $30,000,000 three years ago, permitting steaming ten 
a month. Officers said scant appropriations are especially unfor- 
tunate at this time when approximately sixty per cent of the enlisted men 
ae recruits. A single battleship with the fleet having a complement of 
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1,200 men has had 1,285 men pass through it in the last year. With new 
men and sea practice limited gunnery skill is seriously impaired. A gud. 
den war would place the fleet at a serious disadvantage. The party in- 
spected the fortifications of the Canal Zone today, and the members com. 
mented on the advisability of installing a battery of sixteen-inch guns 
on Toboga Island to strengthen the defenses of the Pacific entrance to the 
Canal.—Boston Evening Transcript, 17 March, 1923. 


Aboard U. S. S. California, Panama Bay, March 19 (By Radio)—The 
necessity for a preponderance of light cruisers, destroyers and aircraft to 
protect the battle fleet was strikingly illustrated, in the opinion of nayal 
strategists, by the results of two destroyer attacks on the Pacific Fleet 
today, which were witnessed by Secretary Denby and Representatives, 

While neither assault carried any element of surprise, two super- 
dreadnaughts were theoretically put out of action during each phase of 
the maneuvers. 

In the first attack nineteen destroyers attached to the “blue” fleet came 
over the horizon behind a smoke screen and launched fifty-seven torpedoes, 
two finding a mark on the Idaho, third ship of the “red” fleet, and one 
striking the California, flagship of Admiral Eberle’s Pacific Fleet. Eight 
een seaplanes sent out to bomb the destroyers failed to arrive before the 
torpedoes were launched. The battleships opened simulated fire on the 
destroyers, but officers said the attacking force was so well protected 
by the smoke screen that it did not afford much of a target. 

During the second attack, which was staged without a smoke screen, 
nineteen destroyers again participated. They laid down a checkerboard 
of fifty-seven torpedoes, forcing the “red” fleet to deploy from its bat- 
tle line. Two torpedoes struck the Tennessee, second ship ‘in line, while 
another hit the Jdaho, third ship. 

Officers judged both out of action, the battleships, because of the haze, 
having difficulty in getting the range of the destroyer. Ura 

During each phase the “red” fleet had the aid of three light cruisers, 
which, however, were not protected by destroyers. Seaplanes did not 
figure in the second phase.—Baltimore Sun, 20 March, 1923. 


MERCHANT MARINE 
Boarp To Anorr New Poricy.—In view of the definite adandonment of 


the ship subsidy bill, Chairman Lasker after a conference with President. 


Harding announced last Monday that “the Shipping Board has a very 
definite, practical program for the Government-owned merchant fleet which 
will be announced within a few days. It will be found to be as novel as 
it is surprising.” Mr. Lasker described the program as a “radical de- 
parture” from the policy now being pursued, but declined to give any 
detailed information regarding the intended move. 

The new plan will be announced promptly as it is only fair to private 
American shipowners that they should know as soon as possible Wi 
the Government's policy is to be. It is generally believed that a with 
drawal of part of the Fleet Corporation’s tonnage from the least paying 
routes is contemplated as well as modification of the M O 4 agreement. 
A change in the Board’s ship sale policy is also anticipated —Nawtcal 
Gazette, 3 March, 1923. 


Boarp AT Work on New Pian.—Chairman Lissner of the Shipping 
Board’s committee which is drafting a plan for the disposition of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation’s tonnage, has appointed an advisory com 
mittee of ten official experts to work out the details of the Government's 
new shipping policy. The advisory committee includes President j. B 
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Smull and Vice-president W. J. Love, J. E. Sheedy and William B. Keene, 
of the Emergency Fleet Corporation; S. H. E. Freund and Chauncey Par- 
ker, of the legal department; Colonel J. W. McIntosh, director of finance; 


‘ Sidney Henry, director of sales; R. T. Merrill, chief of the division of 


research, and J. A. Robinson, assistant to Mr. Smull. 

It is Chairman Lissner’s intention to have the main committee meet 
twice weekly with the advisory committee and to speed up the formation 
of the general plan. Later on private ship operators and other interested 
parties will be called in for an exchange of views on the subject of the 
future of the American merchant marine. 

Commissioner Lissner’s committee is now engaged in a careful check 
of the financial status of every Government vessel now in operation, with 
a view to determining how much their voyage losses were and to ascer- 
tain if any netted a profit at any period during their service. A prelimi- 
nary survey of the financial record of Government tonnage already made 
indicates that in some instances vessels reported income in excess of ex- 
penses during some months, but on the year’s account the receipts did not 
meet expenses. 

It is generally believed that the Shipping Board will ultimately decide 
to scrap a considerable portion of its fleet and to charter the remainder 
to managing agents on a flat rate basis with some special form of com- 
pensation for the operation of ships on unprofitable routes. The Gov- 
emment’s fleet consists today of 1,385 vessels of all types. It is composed 
of forty passenger ships, eighty tankers, twenty-four tugs and 1,241 freight 
vessels. The Board is now operating in its freight service about 346 
cargo carriers. Of the remainder 400 may be found only fit for scrapping, 
while 320 are lake type boats of less than 4,200 deadweight tons. These 
would probably prove attractive to foreigners for service in the Mediter- 
ranean and in the Baltic.—Nautical Gazette, 17 March, 1923. 


BeitisH GoopryEs To Our SHip SuBsipy.—Predictions of failure made 
long ago by certain British editors in their comment on America’s attempt 
to build up her merchant marine are recalled in connection with the final 
tout of the Ship Subsidy Bill and the decision to place 1,700 vessels on 
the market. This is the end of the “vastest and most futile attempt in 
history to create arificially a new industry,” remarks the London Dai'y 
Chronicle, which believes it to be the “greatest recorded failure of the pro- 
tectionist theory in practice and consequently the greatest triumph for free 
trade in America.” Besides the colossal money loss this paper mentions 
with no apparent regret the “collapse of a dream which would have put 
the American flag in every port in the world and on all its seas, the 
failure of a grandiose national effort in the furtherance of which the 
Government strained to the utmost its influence and resources and threw 
into the scale its official authority and unique propaganda.” The Chronicle 

us further that: 


: “The dream has been shattered finally by the American taxpayer, but 
its trie that the causes of failure are economic, not political. They are 
simply these: That America could not build ships as cheaply as we could 
or as well; that she could neither run them nor man them as we do; that 
itis beyond the power of our Government or of any Government to 
tteate @ carrying trade artificially; that Washington has made the same 
mistake with shipping that Moscow has made with industry. 
“Naturally British shipping will benefit. So long as these American 
i were run as they were being run for the purpose of forcing an 
Opening of doors for American traffic and not for legitimate profit, and 
% long as the American citizen was patient enough to pay out of his 
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pocket for the experiment, it was useless to hope for recovery in the 
shipping trade. 

“A new chapter now opens for the British Mercantile Marine, At the 
same time a chapter closes in economic history that has its lesson, not only 
for America, but for all who have the intelligence to read it.” 

But there is no rejoicing or grandiloquent “I told you so” in the tone 
of the London Daily Telegraph, which declares that the whole record of 
nationalized shipping is one of failure, and it adds: 

“If any people could have succeeded, the Americans with their acumen 
and commercial keenness would have done sv. 

“What the next step will be, now that the Ship Subsidy bill has been 
dropt, is uncertain. It may be that these ships will have to be got rid of a 
bargain prices as opportunity offers, and in that event the loss may com 
to be regarded in much the same light as we look upon the hundreds of 
millions we spent on the prosecution of the Great War. We are con- 
vinced that it was worth the price, and the American people, having 
shared even such sufferings as we had to endure from bombardments and 
air raids, may come to much the same resigned state of mind as we hay 
reached. 

“In any case we may signal this message across the Atlantic: The 
American shipbuilding effort, a splendid vindication of the spirit of the 
people of the United States, will never fail to evoke feelings of gratitude 
and admiration in this island country.”—Literary Digest, 17 March, 1923. 


EFFICIENT MERCHANT MARINE VITAL As A NAvy RESeERvE.—It is to be 
profoundly hoped that some way will be found to preserve an American 
merchant marine in spite of the failure of the Ship Subsidy bill. Mer- 
chant ships and merchant seamen constitute an indispensable war reserve 
for the Navy. 

Apparently the Administration intends to continue the operation of cer- 
tain government-owned ships under the Shipping Board. Of course, this 
must be done at a loss more than sufficient to cover the expenses of a su- 
sidy. It amounts to a subsidy in another form and is amply justified for 
the sake of naval preparedness. 

But gevernment operation at a steady loss is rather a precarious basis 
for a merchant marine. Any Congress may decline the necessary appro- 
priations and terminate the whole arrangement. Some form of privately- 
owned ships is essential to a permanent institution. 

It is understood that the placing of a number of American ships m- 
der the Panama flag is contemplated by their owners as the only basis 
upon which they can operate at a profit. This is better than having a 
deficiency of American-owned ships available in case of war. But such 
a solution of the difficulty fails to meet the needs as to reserves of per 
sonnel, since most of the crews will become foreign. ; 

The best alternative to provide beth ships and personnel seems to hie 
in an extension of favorable regulations and laws for coastwise service 
from which foreign vessels are now excluded. Such coastwise 
should be extended so as to include not only commerce between ports of 
a home coast and intercoastal commerce, but also traffic between 
United States and all its colonial possessions, not excepting even 
Philippine Islands. Moreover, the coastwise trade, as so extended, 
be given preferential rates for passage through the Panama Canal. In 
this way a large American merchant marine could be built up and placed 
on a sufficiently permanent basis to meet the necessities for a reserve for 
the national defense—Army and Navy Journal, 17 March, 1923. 


Snrppinc Boarp To REcCoNDITION Four Liners.—While it has been tt 
mored for some time that the ex-German liners Mount Vernon and Age 
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memnon were to soon undergo reconditioning, the recent announcement 
from the Shipping Board that actual authorization has been given for 
the work, has served to dampen the pessimists who have been predicting 
that these much-needed contracts would fail to materialize. But this was 

no means all of the good news handed out by the Board, for, in 
addition to the ships mentioned, it is stated that the America and President 
Buchanan are also to be put in first-class condition, to compete success- 
fully with our shipping rivals, under the management of the United States 


Lines. 

Though the Board has been somewhat reticent in taking the people into 
its confidence as to its plans for the general protection of the American 
Merchant Marine, now that the Shipping Dill has been shelved, there is 
strong reason to believe, from the action taken in connection with these 
ships, that the policy finally decided upon will be in line with the widely 
expressed sentiment among American shipping men everywhere, that there 
shall be no let up in the fight for an adequate American representation 
in the lanes of ocean commerce. 

When completed, these vessels will be operated by the United States 
Lines in the North Atlantic, and will run in conjunction with the Levia- 
than and George Washington. 

The Agamemnon and the Mount Vernon will be converted into oil burn- 
ets, and when finished will be the equals of any vessels afloat in point 
of equipment. The plans and specifications are now being prepared and 
call for the most modern furnishings. When put into operation they will 
carry approximately goo first and second class passengers and 500 third 
class, with a crew of 550. These vessels are. approximately 700 feet long, 
with a gross tonnage of about 20,000 tons and have a speed of 23 knots. 

In addition to the Agamenimon and the Mount Vernon, the President Bu- 
chanan, formerly the President Grant, is to be reconditioned as an active 
ship of the highest type. She is a vessel of approximately 600 feet long, 
a beam of sixty-eight feet, and a tonnage of about 20,000. Plans and 
specifications have already been issued to the bidders, and bids for the 
work of reconditioning are to be opened about April 1. The plans con- 
template additional boiler equipment, the installation of a fuel oil sys 
tem and the reconditioning and overhauling of mechanical equipment 
throughout. With the installation of the fuel oil system she is expected 
to make 15 knots. 

When completed, the President Buchanan will carry approximately 700 
cabin passengers and 1,400 third-class passengers. The third-class ac- 
commodations will be the finest in the world. 

and specifications for the reconditioning of the America have 
been issued and bids will be opened for this work on March 9.—Marine 
Journal, 3 March, 1923. 


Topps To BurLp NEw Dry Docx.—The directors of the Todd Ship- 
yards Corporation have approved the construction of a new dry dock 
capable of accommodating vessels ranging from 40,000 to 50,000 gross tons. 

new dock will be one of the largest in the world and will be able 
to handle most of the great passenger liners. 

The new structure will be built at Brooklyn, and dredging for the 
site as well as preliminary construction, will begin at an early date. Com- 
pletion of this dock will give to the Todd Shipyards Corporation in At- 
lantic, Gulf of Mexico and Pacific coast ports a total of twenty-three float- 
ig drydocks and two graving docks—one of the largest aggregations of 

ilding and repair facilities possessed by any one firm in the 
world—Nautical Gazette, 24 February, 1923. 
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ENGINEERING 


RELATIVE Merits OF THREE METHODS OF CHARGING BATTERIES,—As jg 
generally understood, the constant-current method of charging both lead 
and nickel-iron batteries consists in connecting a variable resistance in 
series with the battery and connecting it to a charging circuit having any 
voltage higher than the full-charge voltage of the battery. The i 
current is maintained virtually constant throughout the charge at the nor. 
mal charging rate. This is accomplished by varying the resistance jg 


series with the battery, adjusting it to give a current value slightly higher 


than the normal charging rate and, after the current has fallen off tog 
value below the normal rate, again adjusting it to a slightly higher value, 
thus maintaining an average equal to the normal charging current, 

With a nickle-iron alkaline battery the charge is terminated when the 
voltage reaches approximately 1.85 volts per cell.- In the case of a lead 
battery the charge is continued at the normal rate until free gassing be 
gins, accompanied by a comparatively rapid rise of voltage, when th 
charging current is reduced to the finishing rate, which is somewhere he 
tween twenty-five per cent and forty per cent of normal, depending on 
the make of the battery. This results in simultaeous reduction of the bat- 
tery votage, and the charge is then continued at the finishing rate until 
the battery voltage reaches a one-hour maximum as indicated by three 
half-hourly readings of equal values, the current being held constant, 
after which the charge is terminated. 

In order to keep the charging current practically constant it is neces 
sary to adjust the resistance at more or less frequent intervals, these 
intervals being dependent on the difference between the battery and the 
line voltage. With a battery having a voltage slightly lower than the 
line voltage, as, for instance, a battery of forty cells being charged from 
a I10-volt current circuit, it will probably be necessary to adjust the rheostat 
at half-hour intervals; but for a similar battery being charged from a 
220-volt circuit adjustments may be made at very much longer intervals. 
Observations of gassing and readings of battery voltage must be taken 
at suitable intervals to determine the points at which to reduce the rate and 
terminate the charge. 

The chief objection to the constant-current method is the necessity 
for keeping a competent attendant to regulate the current from time to 
time and take voltage readings. If he is not attentive to his work, the 
batteries under his care will probably be either overcharged or under- 
charged, and in either case their useful life will be shortened. 

This objection to the constant-current method is not inherent in the 
constant-potential method of charging, the basis of which lies in the fact 
that a proper charge for any lead battery can be obtained by applying a 
fixed charging voltage of approximately 2.3 volts per cell. : 

In charging batteries by the constant-potential method the battery, with 
out series resistance, is connected directly to a circuit, the voltage of 
is maintained constant throughout the charge at a value determined by 
the number of cells in the battery. For lead batteries this voltage is ordi- 
narily about 2.3 volts per cell and for nickel-iron batteries 1.7 volts pet 
cell. In cold weather a somewhat higher voltage may be required. Under 
these conditions the time required for charging a battery which has prt 
viously delivered its rated output can be reduced to five or six hours # 
the case of a lead battery. Seven hours, however, is required for @ 
charge for a nickel-iron battery. This time is not changed regardless 
the method of charging used, as the average rate of charge is equivalest 
to the normal rate. Owing to the fact that the battery voltage 1s low 
the start of the charge, the charging current tapers, starting at a h value 
and falling off as the charge progresses. In the case of the lead battery 
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the initial inrush current is about four times normal, and it is about 
twice normal for the nickel-iron battery. 

The constant-potential method of charging requires a definite constant 

ing voltage for cach battery, which voltage seldom, if ever, corre- 

sponds to that of a power circuit. It is therefore necessary to install a 

separate power supply or provide some special means of obtaining the 

charging voltage. Where batteries of different numbers of cells 

are used, the problem is more complicated as a different charging voltage 
may be required for each battery. 

In the case of lead batteries an objection to this method of charging 
is the fact that the capacity of all the conductors must necessarily be 
increased about 300 per cent in order to provide capacity for the inrush 
current, which lasts only a few minutes. All fuses or other overload de- 
yices must also have a capacity for the maximum current and thus be 
useless aS a protection throughout the remainder of the charge. 

By inserting a resistor in the battery circuit, this heavy initial inrush 
is cut down to the point where heavy leads, switching equipment and fuses 
are not necessary. This is known as the fixed-resistor method of charg- 
ing, and retains the chief advantages of the constant potential method. 

The chief advantage of fixed-resistor charging is that the expense of 
keeping a responsible attendant on duty is saved since no attention is re- 
quired during the charge; and, as the battery automatically receives the 
proper amount of current at every stage of the charge, it receives better 
treatment than when charged by any method which depends upon the op- 
erator to adjust frequently the charging current at the proper value and 
toterminate the charge. This elimination of the human element is a strong 
argument for fixed-resistor charging with automatic ampere-hour meter 
cut-off, as the useful life of the batteries is probably shortened more often 
by improper charging than by any other cause —F. LePort Spangler, Elec- 
trical World, 13 January, 1923. 


Steam From TwikLinG Borcer-Tuses.—Rotating boiler-tubes are a fea- 
ture of a new high-pressure Swedish boiler. The motion throws the water 
into a tube-like shell and facilitates the generation of steam. Pressures 
in Steam power plants have been constantly increasing. Knowing that 
higher steam pressures meant increased efficiency, with a corresponding 
saving of fuel, each generation has gone as far in this direction as seemed 

isable. In recent years the rapidly increasing cost of fuel has been 
paralleled by a corresponding increase in steam pressures until today a 
pressure of 250 pounds per square inch is common practise in large cen- 
tral stations, while a few, American plants are operating in the neighbor- 
hood of 500 pounds. But all of these pressures sink into insignificance 

compared with the 1,500 pounds which the new Swedish boiler, the 
“Atmos,” is designed to carry. This boiler, as described in Power (New 
York) by Edvin Lundgren, a consulting engineer of Stockholm, Sweden, 
departs tadically from all previous designs. Perhaps the most surprising 

about it is the generation of steam from the tube-like shells of 
water produced centrifugally by rotating the boiler-tubes rapidly on their 
axes. Describing this boiler, which was designed by J. V. Blomquist, 
another Swedish engineer, Mr. Lundgren says: 

“Each of the boilers (halves of a twin boiler) is calculated to generate 
A pe of steam per hour at 1,500 pounds pressure and a tempera- 
ture Of 700 degrees F., and is provided with eight ‘rotors’ which have 
a outside diameter of 1 foot and 34-inch walls. The total heating surface 
of each boiler is thus 280 square feet. The rotors extend through the 
brickwork and are supported in bearings, which in turn are carried by a 
frame of structural steel. A bracket attached to this frame supports an 
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electric motor of eight horse-power, which drives, by means of spur gears 
all the rotors at a speed of 330 revolutions per minute. : 

“The flue gases, after passing the rotors, are first utilized to heat the 
superheaters, then the high-pressure water economizers and, finally, the 
low-pressure economizers, in order, thereafter, to escape into the chimney 
at a temperature of 350 to 400 degrees F., corresponding to a boiler ef. 
ciency of eighty per cent.” 

The feed water is admitted through a small central tube which tums 
with the rotor. There is a similar tube at the cther end for the steam out 
let, both tubes being provided with special stuffing boxes packed to remain 
tight against the 1,500-pound pressure while the rotor is in motion. After 
describing the various regulating and safety devices, the article concludes: 

“All the devices and constructions described have passed the first ex. 
perimental stage and have stood the test of actual service. The attached 
photograph shows the first experimental installation located at the Carnegie 
Sugar Refining Works, at Gotenburg, Sweden. Here the steam is gen- 
erated at a pressure of 900 pounds per square inch. The boiler has been 
in continuous daily service under rather unfavorable conditions ever since 
December, 1921, and has given entirely satisfactory results.” 
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THRICE AS POWERFUL AS Our’ BiccEst BolLers 
The new Swedish rotating boiler which will furnish steam at 1,500 pounds 
pressure. Each boiler has eight twirling “rotors,” one of which is here 
shown in cross-sections displaying the feed connection (left) and steam 
connection. They rotate at a speed of 330 revolutions per minute. 


Commenting editorially on this boiler and on high pressures in general, 
Power says: 

“Much credit must be given to the inventor for his courage in break 
ing away from all tradition,. even to the extent of rotating the tubes. 
No one should blame American engineers, however, if they are at 
a little skeptical as to the safety and reliability of the arrangement used. 
They will naturally wonder what would happen if the driving motor show 
stop, thus allowing the centrifugal shell of water to fall to the bottom 
of the ‘rotor. Another question will be as to the extent of the disaster 
if a rotor should explode. 

“All these things must be considered, but they should not lead to hasty 
conclusions with regard to this particular boiler or high pressures im ger 
eral. The wise ones will keep in mind the builders of wooden ships, 
laughed at the idea that ships would ever be made of iron. They may 
hang on to their own money while the other fellows do the experiment 
ing, but they will not fail to keep informed on every new development @ 
this field.”—Literary Digest, 17 March, 1923. 
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How DutcH YARD LAUNCHES SHIP IN Narrow SpaAce.—The launching 
of vessels in restricted spaces is a difficulty which has to be faced at the 
Royal “De Schelde” Dockyard, Flushing, in that the ships have to be 
launched down the middle of a comparatively narrow canal, writes Mr. 
W. Hamilton Martin. The method of launching adopted there to accom- 

ish this in a satisfactory manner is of interest. The two large slips 
are situated at the head of a canal which has a constant water-level nor- 
mally; the level, however, can be raised to suit launching purposes. As 
this canal is only 170 feet wide, special care has to be taken that the 
yessel to be launched is brought up without running into the canal banks. 
In larger vessels there is not sixty feet between each side of the ship 
and either bank. 

The trouble is not so much, therefore, in the actual run available as 
from the width of the canal. There is a clear run of about 500 yards 
from the ways, so by dropping the anchors attached to the cradle and 
sliding ways directly after the vessel clears the ends of the standing 
ways, there is room for the vessel to carry on and clear the cradle, etc. 
No drags are used for bringing up the vessel, but she is made to run into 
a very large floating raft—about sixty feet by sixty feet and ten feet 
thick, built up of fagots all carefully bound together—of which one-third 
floats above water. 

The size of the raft is regulated according to the size and launching 
weight of a particular vessel, from experience previously gained, and it 
is held by guy ropes nicely square to the line of travel of the ship, which 
rams it with her stern. This comparatively soft mass of wood then piles 
up and closes around the stern and propeller or propellers of the ship 
which firmly hold it, and the whole mass, with its large area offered to 
the water and its great weight to be set suddenly in motion, acts as a 
very powerful retarding agent, and invariably brings the ship up in a 
distance of from 100 to 150 feet. 

In the event of the ship leaving its intended course through some un- 
foreseen circumstance, the cushion of faggots closely packed around its 
stern acts as a thorough and kindly fender to the ship and the bank if 
they come into contact. At the worst, the blow will be a glancing one, 
insuring little damage to either. The vessels are generally launched with 
tudder and propellers all fitted, while some strengthening beams are added 
to keep the rudder amidships, and to take the first impact with the com- 
faratively soft raft and to protect the propellers. For nearly fifty years 
this method has proven satisfactory. Only once did a vessel swing clear of 
the raft after striking it, but she came to rest in the wood-clad earthen 
banks with more noise than actual damage to herself. This method would 
be impracticable in a busy waterway apart even from the fact that the 
tide would prevent the raft from keeping a definite position—-Nautical 
Gazette, 17 February, 1923. 


AERONAUTICS 


_ Are Huce Arrcrarr Carriers WortH WHILeE?—The description pub- 
ed in this journal dated December last, of the changes made in the 
design of the battle cruisers Lexington and Saratoga to equip them for 
lir new role as aircraft carriers, raises anew a question which has been 
discussed in British naval circles for some time past, namely, whether it 
§ sound policy to employ as floating airdromes vessels of very large 
ions. As the arguments against this policy certainly appear to 
deserve considerations, it may be worth while to summarize them here. 
(1) Huge aircraft carriers are to be deprecated on economical grounds. 
Seach unit costs a great deal of money, the total number of such ves- 
sels must in any case be limited, irrespective of the restriction imposed by 
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the Washington agreement. Would it not be better to build three medium 
or four comparatively small carriers in place of two very large one) 
For the cost of building one Lexington it would, no doubt, be possibk 
to build two ships of the British Hermes type, 10,950 tons. Moreover, fp 
concentrate practically one-half of the aviation material of the fleet iaty 
one ship is to put “all the eggs in one basket,” and a somewhat fragile 
basket at that: A ship cannot be in more than one place at a time, and 
it is not difficult to visualize occasions when the possession of one of two 
additional aricraft carriers would make all the difference between sy. 
cess and failure in executing some problem of strategy or tactics. Another 
fact to be remembered is that the enemy naturally make a determine 
attempt to destroy or disable these huge floating airdromes, knowing that 
the loss of one would be a terrible blow to the other side by depriving 
it of half its air force and thus rendering it partially blind. For this reason 
such ships would become the target for concentrated attack by submarines, 
aircraft and other weapons. 

(2) The aircraft carrier is exceedingly vulnerable, in that superficial 
injury which would not impair the fighting power of an ordinary battle 
ship or cruiser might put the carrier out of action. If the flying-off deck 
were holed by bombs or bursting shell, even of small caliber, machines 
could no longer alight on it, and the power to do this is the chief justif- 
cation for building very large carriers. The spacious deck of the Lewing- 
ton, for instance, would present an inviting mark for bombing —_ 
and long-range gunfire, and one direct hit might tear a huge gap in the 
light plating, making it a death trap to descending machines. The re 
cent experiments with the ZBritish battleship Agamemnon, which was 
bombed from the air when steaming at 15 knots under radio conttol, 
showed that a good percentage of hits can be reckoned with even when 
the attacking planes keep at a great height. The Lexington would, of 
course, offer a target nearly four times as large, and in time of war a 
tacking planes will take big risks in order to get their bombs fairly on 
the mark. ; 

(3) The only advantage the Lexington has over the Hermes, a ship 
of two-thirds less displacement, is her ability to act as a landing ground 
for homing airplanes and her greater capacity for housing planes; but 
the first advantage might be nullified by a lucky hit in the opening @ 
gagement of the war, while if the ship were sunk the loss of aviation 
material would be proportionately greater. In any case, many naval 
cers regard it as unnecessary to make special provision for the landing on 
deck of airplanes after fight. This is no easy performance under the most 
favorable conditions prevailing in peace; it would be infinitely harder to 
accomplish under the conditions of battle, with the carrier probably steam 
ing at full speed, making frequent changes of course, perhaps under 4 
heavy fire, and half obscured by shell splashes and powder fumes. The 
probability is, therefore, that in time of war an airplane which had one 
left the carrier could not return to it, and must either be aban of 
left in the water until an opportunity occurred for salving it. If this 
view be accepted, the principal argument in favor of huge floating ait 
dromes ceases to have any point, for airplanes can be launched with es 
and safety from ships of relatively small dimensions, as has been 
in actual practice. 

The British Navy has two big aircraft carriers: the Eagle, an & 
battleship of 22,790 tons; and the Furious, ex-battle cruiser, of 19,100 tons. 
But its most successful carrier is the Argus, of 14,450 tons, and it 18 Si 
nificant that in the Hermes, the first ship specially designed for this put- 
pose, and not converted as the others were, the Admiralty did not go 
above 10,950 tons. The impression in Europe is that the former Amer 
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can and Japanese battle cruisers are being transformed into aircraft car- 
riers less on account of their inherent fitness for this work than because 
it famished means of saving these valuable ships from the junkpile and 
adding floating airdromes to the respective navies more quickly than would 
have been possible if entirely new ships had to be designed. Prob- 
ably, also, it was easier to obtain appropriations for converting the half- 
fnished ships in question than for new construction—Hector C. Bywater 
in Scientific American, March, 1923. 


AnTI-LIGHTNING PROTECTION FOR BALLOONS.—During recent years as 
many as four kite observation balloons used by the United States Navy 
during fleet maneuvers have been destroyed by lightning. The loss en- 
tailed represents approximately $50,000. Numerous other lighter-than-air 
craft have been destroyed by certain agents, the identity of which has 
never been definitely proven. 

A study of the effect of lightning on kite balloons has been carefully 
made by the Navy Department, and it has been found that certain con- 
ditions exist on board lighter-than-air craft when suspended at different 
heights and subjected to the effect of passing clouds or changes in atmos- 
pheric conditions. This effect induces electrical charges on the balloon 

which in certain cases give rise to electrical sparks which ignite the 
fabric and in turn explode the gas used in the balloon. To overcome the 
eects of lightning on kite balloons, the Navy Department has developed 
a special protective device which keeps the electrical discharges off the 
surfaces of the balloon and passes them to ground, thus producing a 
sheltering screen over the body of the balloon. Such a system can also 
be applied to airships and it is believed that the use of this device will 
prevent destruction of these vessels and make for safer navigation of 
lighter-than-air craft.—Aviation, 5 March, 1923. 


Tae Air PaRLIAMENT.—A number of excellent papers were read at the 
Air Conference last week, and the whole proceedings were conducted in a 
spirit of enthusiasm which augurs well for the future of national aviation. 
In Sir Samuel Hoare we have an Air Minister who may be counted on 
to do everything possible for the promotion of air interests. He, how- 
ewer, like his predecessors, is handicapped by the financial restrictions 
imposed by the Treasury, and with the best will in the world it is im- 
possible to build up an adequate air force on the meagre funds now avail- 
able. All Governments are very much alike when it comes to spending 
money on defense; they rarely move until pushed by public opinion. The 
present Government has not, thus far, displayed any more interest in the 
air question than the late one did, and the fact that the Minister responsi- 

has no seat in the Cabinet necessarily limits his influence, however 
enthusiastic he may be personally. 

What is needed is a widespread agitation for proper air defense. The 
country must be told that, at the present time, it has no real protection 
against this form of attack, the deadly nature of which increases year by 
year with the continuous development of aircraft and the weapons they 
use. The general public does not yet realize that the Navy and the Army, 
essential as both are to the defense of homeland and Empire, can do 
Practically nothing to protect our cities, ports, and factories from devas- 
tating bombardment. Though the Navy were in undisputed command of 
the sea and the Army mobilized at full strength, their combined efforts 

not deflect a single bomb from the sky. Our age-old first line of 

has broken down, and we have nothing to put in its place. 
€ e for a self-supporting airship service, which would be at 
the disposal of the Admiralty in time of war, was set forth in detail in 
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the paper which Commander Dennis Burney read at the Conference, j 
appears from this that the proposed airships will not be of excessive g 
mensions. The type in view would be about 760 feet in length and ji 
feet in diameter. Allowing a good margin for ruggedness of constr. 
tion and for the contrary winds that might be met with in a long 

each ship would be capable of transporting 207 passengers and ten tons 
of mail or other freight a distance of 3,000 miles at a speed of ¢ 
miles per hour. The scheme provides for the building of fuel depots and 
mooring bases at Port Said, Bombay, Rangoon, Singapore, and Perth 
(Australia). Whether these ‘mooring bases” are to be sheds or 
mooring masts was not explained, but, as we pointed out last week it 
would be necessary to have sheds available at strategic points if the air 
ships were to be of any real use to the Navy. 

We are not greatly impressed with Commander Burney’s eulogy of the 
airship as a carrier of fighting planes, or, indeed, with its potentiality 
for war service of any kind except scouting. In view of the extraordinary 
development of heavier-than-air craft and the practical certainty that in 
a few years’ time there will be military aeroplanes having twice the speed 
and equal climbing power, and heavily armed with bombs and shell guns 
it seems to us incredible that the airship can escape destruction if it is 
employed anywhere near the war zone. While, therefore, it may be 
good policy to spend £230,000 a year on securing for naval use a fleet 
of airships capable of acting as scouts, some will question the wisdom of 
spending a penny on these vessels before we are adequately provided with 
heavier-than-air craft—Naval and Military Record, 14 February, 1933. 


ORDNANCE 


RANGES OF TuRRET GUNS Not TO BE INCREASED (? )—Washington, March 
20.—Retraction was issued today by this Government of statements public- 
ly and officially made that, since the disarmament conference, the British 
Admiralty had greatly increased the gun range of their capital ships, ren- 
dering them more formidable than American ships of corresponding de 
sign. 

Secretary of State Hughes, who had made statements to this effect in 
his New Haven speech, upon the authority of the Navy Department, was 
the first to recant. An hour later Acting Secretary of the Navy Roose 
velt followed suit with an explanation that navy’s misinformation had 
come from sources believed to be “reliable.” 

Both declarations were prompted by a categorical denial on the part 
of the British Government, transmitted through the Washington efi- 
bassy, that any alteration whatever had been made in the elevation of the 
turret guns of any British capital ship since originally placed in com 
mission or that any additional deck protection has been provided. 

Meanwhile, however, the Navy Department went to Congress a few 
months ago asking for $30,000,000 with which to bring the capital 
of the American Navy up to the supposed range of the dreadnaughts of 
the British Navy. On the strength of representation made by naval e- 
perts at that time Congress provided a total of $6,500,000 with which to 
begin the alterations. 

The Navy Department announced informally that, in view of the oft- 
cial information from London, this sum would not be expended. Unless 
Congress authorizes its diversion to other uses it will revert to the Trea® 
ury. The department has no authority to apply it in any other direction. 

That the British had taken exception to this Government's statements 
and policies was first known this afternoon when Secretary Hughes 
public the following statement : 
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“In my speech at New Haven on December 29, 1922, I made the fol- 
lowing statement with respect to alterations in the British capital ships: 
‘The result is that in a considerable number of British ships bulges have 
been fitted, elevation of turret guns increased and turret loading arrange- 
ments modified to conform to increased elevation.’ 

“In making this statement I relied upon specific information which had 
been furnished me by the Navy Department and which, of course, the 
Navy Department believed to be entirely trustworthy. 

“The Department of State has been advised by the British Govern- 
ment categorically ‘that no alteration has been made in the elevation of 
the turret guns of any British capital ships since they were first placed 
in commission, and further ‘that no additional deck protection has been 
provided since February 6, 1922, the date of the signing of the Washing- 
ton treaty.’ , WALae 

“It gives me pleasure to make this correction, as it is desired that there 
should be no public misapprehension.” 

As Secretary Hughes explains, his references to the action of the British 
Admiralty were based entirely upon information given to him in good 
faith by the Navy Department. That department in turn received its in- 
formation, it is intimated, from the naval attaché of the American Em- 
passy at London, each department in turn “passing the buck.” 

The Navy Department’s statement was brief, but it, too, accepts the 
assurance of the British that this Government was misinformed. Here is 
what Acting Secretary Roosevelt has to say about it: 

“That Navy Department in the hearings before Congress stated that 
the elevation of the turret guns of the British capital ships had been 
and were being increased. This statement was based upon information 
believed to be thoroughly reiiable by the department. 

“The British Admiralty has informed the department that this is not 
the case and that the elevation of the turret guns on the British capital 
ships is the same as when those ships were originally commissioned. This 
places the matter beyond further question, and the department takes 
pleasure in correcting its previous statement in consonance with the above.” 

It is stated further unofficially that in the British fleet as provided for 
in the disarmament treaty there is one capital ship with a range of 30,000 
yards and twenty-one ships with a range of 21,000 yards. In the Ameri- 
can Navy there are five ships with a range of 30,000 yards and thirteen 
ships with a range of 21,000 yards. 

The general understanding seems to have been in Washington that the 
British proposed to increase the range of their 21,000-yard guns to 30,000 
or thereabouts, which would have put our fleet largely at the mercy of 
the British, The Navy Department, therefore, proposed to overhaul its 
thirteen ships, which now have a range of 21,000 yards, to increase their 
fange to 30,000 yards. 

One of the curious circumstances about this incident is that the British 
waited so long to set the American Government straight upon this mat- 
ter. The Hughes New Haven speech was made just before the first of 
the year and the Congressional hearings took place somewhat earlier. 

No question has ever been raised by this Government, however, as to 
the right of the British to make the turret alterations under the terms 
of the Washington treaty. This right was freely granted, but the argu- 
ment was that this Government should take advantage of the same right, 
aview which Congress finally adopted.—Baltimore Sun, 21 March, 1923. 


RADIO AND NAVIGATION 


FLoaTinc Weather Bureau ON THE ATLANTIC.—A iloating weather 
bureau, to assist in protecting the lives of the many thousands of per- 
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sons and millions of dollars’ worth of property at sea, is regarded as al. 
most an accomplished fact, through co-operation between the United 
States and France. 

Edward H. Bowie, chief forecaster of the United States weather by. 
reau, said from New Orleans, Sunday, aboard the French merchant m.- 
rine training ship Jacques Cartier, bound for Antwerp, in company with 
Professors Coyecque and Adeline, experienced meteorologists and fore 
casters, who are members of the corps of instructors on the training ship, 

During the voyage, which will occupy about twenty days, the J, 
Cartier is acting as the floating weather bureau of the United States ang 
French governments and is sending broadcast by radio forecasts twice 
daily, for the benefit of all vessels within reach. 

Major Bowie and his French colleagues, during the voyage, plan to 
conduct their sea-going weather bureau much the same as the forecasting 
headquarters at Washington and Paris. The radio operators receive from 
all vessels within range the state of the wind and weather, and at 10:9 
in the morning and in the evening, the powerful Arlington radio station of 
the United States Navy sends them the data of continental United State 
and Canada, while the long-range Eiffel tower station at Paris gives data 
of European stations. These observations are charted and forecasts pre- 
pared for the ensuing twenty-four hours over the Atlantic. 

Major Bowie, upon reaching Europe, will visit headquarters of the 
meteorological services at Paris and London, for conferences with regard 
to increasing by means of weather forecasts the safety of navigation on 
the Atlantic and other oceans. The United States navy has indorsed the 
project and is assisting in every way possible—Associated Press, 4 
February, 1923. . 


New LIGHTHOUSE APPARATUS FoR Port SAip.—We were invited earlier 
in the week to inspect at the works of Chance Brothers and Company, 
Limited, at Smethwick, a new apparatus which that firm has constructed 
for the lighthouse at Port Said, and which consists of a lens, with its 
mercury float pedestal, revolving clockwork mechanism and burners. The 
lantern, of 12ft. gin. internal diameter, inside which the apparatus, étc, 
will be placed, has already been dispatched to Port Said. ; 

The illuminant is an incandescent oil burner of the latest type, gi } 
a very high intrinsic brilliancy, and it will replace the existing 
lamp, with, we are informed, a resulting large economy in cost of upkeep 
and attendance. The beam from the new lens will be about 1,25000 
British candles, which will give a luminous range of between ninety 
100 miles in clear weather in the Mediterranean. The height from the sa 
level to the focal plane of the light when erected on the tower will k 
124ft., and this will give an actual geographical range to a vessel at sa 
twenty-four miles—The Engineer, 23 February, 1923. 


New Day Mark For ANCHORED Power VEssELs.—A new Federal regula 
tion, governing steamers and other steam craft at anchor, has been pte 
mulgated by the United States Steamboat Inspection Service and hw 
been approved by the Assistant Secretary of Commerce. According ® 
this new rule, vessels propelled by machinery which are moored of a 
chored shall display by day, forward where it can be best seen, one 
ball or shape not less than two feet in diameter. ; 

This rule was added to the regulations of the Steamboat Inspection 
Service in compliance with a recommendation made by the Maritime As 
sociation of the Boston Chamber of Commerce last May, which urged 
the adoption of a day mark on steam vessels lying at anchor in order 0 
further safeguard the movements of other vessels. It was brought out # 
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the letter recommending this adoption that it is frequently very difficult to 
see whether vessels are at anchor or moving slowly until other vessels ap- 
proach too close to keep clear.—Nautical Gazette, 10 March, 1923. 


Sea-Gornc Lazoratory Urcrp to Ain SAFery.—Washington, March 12. 
~An experimental ship specially fitted for research in marine physics 
js proposed by Dr. L. V. King, of the National Research Council’s Com- 
mittee on Acoustics, as an important step toward the reduction of the 
yearly toll of lives and property resulting from preventable accidents at 
sea. The improvement in the design of aerial and submarine sound gener- 
ators offers a large field for scientific effort, he said, and the first cost 
of equipment to make such study would be more than repaid by the lives 
and properly saved. 

The installation at the Fire Island Light, near New York Harbor, of 
synchronous signaling by radio-telegraph and by submarine sound he 
cited as an example of the kind of things which could be done. This 
apparatus sends out a series of dots automatically through the ether and 
through the water, the intervals between them correspondng to the time 
taken for sound to travel say 1,000 feet. 

The ship operator has his telephone connected to the aerial and to a 

hone. It he counts the number of dots reaching the apparatus 
before the first of those traveling by water reaches his hydrophone, he 
evidently obtains at once the distance from the source, reckoning 1,000 
feet per dot. 

If his ship is also equipped with a wireless direction finder, he knows 
his exact location and can thus steer a safe course in fog.—Baltimore Eve- 
ning Sun, 12 March, 1923. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


U.S. Navy Can Hetp to Keep Asta Quiet.—London, March 1.—In a 
previous article I referred to certain criticisms which have been raised in 
America against the soundness of the policy of averting war in the Pacific 
by Maintaining a strong navy. It has been argued by one correspondent 
that the “si wis pacem, para bellum” theory no longer holds good, having 
been thoroughly discredited by recent history, and that consequently it 
would be futile and irrational to pay enormous sums for the upkeep of a 
big fleet in peace time. 

But the premise that preparedness affords no guarantee against the risk 
of war is open to question. It is true that when armaments are allied with 
ai aggressive foreign policy they constitute a real danger to peace. Jor 
example, while Germany was building up a powerful fleet and maintaining 
the greatest army in the world, her rulers were making truculent speeches 
and revealing by word and deed their intention of imposing their will on 

by brute force. One might also find in the present attitude of 

France a further instance of the consciousness of armed strength inducing 

4 provocative policy toward neighboring states. 

In this discussion, however, we are dealing not with the Old World but 

the new, and, therefore, with a fundamentally different political 

eltanschauung. Whether one agrees or disagrees with American aims and 

no unprejudiced spectator can deny that they spring from a deep- 

‘ love of peace for its own sake. The United States has some- 

times been charged with pacifism, but never, so far as I know, has she been 
accused of harboring warlike designs in any quarter of the globe. 

Nor is there any reason to anticipate a departure from this traditional 
American policy of regarding war as an unmitigated evil, to be avoided 

amy means short of a sacrifice of national honor. Even when Mr. 
Josephus Daniels was agitating for “the biggest navy in the world” no one 
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in England construed this movement as a threat. Rather was it viewed 
as an extreme and possibly ill-timed expression of America’s resolve tp 
discourage would-be disturbers of the peace, whether in Europe or in Asi, 

If, therefore, the United States were to begin developing her navy up to 
the limit permissible under the Washington treaty—and at the present time 
it is far below that limit—she could not be suspected of cherishing mili 
schemes. The idea that any American Government likely to be elected 
within the discernible future would knowingly pursue a policy antagonistic 
to peace is too grotesque to be worth a moment’s notice. 

We shall therefore be safe in concluding that whether the national 
armaments be strong or weak, America’s policy abroad will continue to 
guided by the same desire to preserve peace. It is well to stress this point 
if, as I am assured, there are people in America so ignorant of their 
country’s history and so blind to the obvious trend of national policy as 
to believe that the possession of a really formidable navy would tempt 
their statesmen to embark on imperialistic schemes liable to provoke war, 

To return now to the thesis that armaments do not insure against war: 
this seems to be based on the popular belief that the World War came ata 
period when all the major States of Europe were armed to the teeth. 

But a closer investigation of the circumstances would show that neither 
France nor Russia was properly prepared in 1914. They were, in fatt, 
caught napping by a vigilant and unscrupulous foe who, having made w 
his mind that war was esseutial to the furtherance of his policy, launched 
the bolt at his selected moment. The French Army was far below its paper 
establishment. The disclosures made by Senator Humbert early in toy 
showed the nominal strength of the army on mobilization to be forty per 
cent below the official calculation, that. there was a fifty per cent deficiency 
in equipment and that the frontier forts on which so much reliance was 
placed as a bulwark against invasion were hopelessly obsolete. 

All this was perfectly well known to the German general staff. They 
knew, also, that Russia was in ro condition to wage effective war. The 
strategic railways which alone would have enabled Russia to concentrate her 
manpower in the decisive zones had not even been ccmmenced. Germany, 
indeed, held most of the cards and so far as military strategy was con 
cerned her action in declaring war was by no means so reckless a gamble 
as it scemed at the time. Great Britain was prepared for war by sea, and 
it is still a debatable question whether Germany would have broken the 
peace had she known positively that we should side against her. 

That the reputed impotence of the American Navy and Army was one 
of the chief reasons that encouraged the German war leaders to launch 
their ruthless U-boat campaign has been freely admitted by them, Had 
the American Fleet in 1917 been half as strong again as it actually was, 
Germany would have hesitated to defy Washington in the matter of sub 
marine warfare, and the United States might have been spared 
necessity of taking up arms to vindicate its rights. 

If any consider this statement farfetched I would refer them to the 
proceedings at the Reichstag committee of inquiry into the war, held in 
1919, when a large number of German officers and experts testified that the 
risk of American intervention had been accepted because the Berlin wat 
chiefs believed that country to be incapable of putting up a re 
fight. 

Ludendorff’s own words were: “America can be disregarded 284 
negligible factor. She has no army, and if she tries to send her | 
of troops to Europe she will have no ships to defend them against ou 
U-boats. America simply does not count.” 


Other high officers were of the same opinion, and only the Chancellor, 
Bethmann-Hollweg, remained dubious as to the wisdom of flouting the 
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United States. In the light of these facts it is surely permissible to contend 
that unpreparedness was largely responsible for bringing America into 
the war. oe : 3 

When a British Cabinet Minister grumbled at the cost of the navy, 
Lord Fisher laconically remarked that “battleships were cheaper than 
battles.” In spite of the tremendous cost of modern naval material, that 
epigram still holds true. The direct and indirect expenditure entailed by 
a month of war would exceed the cost of building an entire fleet in peace 


time, 

Last year the General Board of the United States Navy drew up a 
program of fast cruisers and long-range submarines, which would be 
indispensable to the fleet if it had to operate under war conditions. This 
program has been shelved in deference to economy, so that the navy is 
deprived for another year of units essential to its fighting efficiency. 
America’s military weakness has become a favorite topic of discussion by 
Japanese publicists, not a few of whom use it as an argument in favor of 
taking stronger measures with China. 

Those who follow the development of Oriental ideals are aware of the 
growing peor that America will under no circumstances wage a war 
in defense of her Transpacific interests. It must be remembered that even 
the ruling classes of Japan have but a superficial knowledge of foreign 
countries and are quite unversed in western mentality. To them it seems 
incredible that America would have relinquished so much of her actual 
and potential power in the Pacific unless she had previously made up her 
mind to hold aloof from all commitments in that quarter. 

This impression is not confined to Japan. It has spread to China, where 
the trend of events since the Washington Conference has given rise to 
pessimism with regard to the future of the country now that American 
protection, which although never definitely promised, was always counted 
upon, has apparently been withdrawn. 

For the last two decades it has been an article of faith among the 
Chinese of all sections that the great republic of the west, at her own time, 
would step in and save them from Japanese aggression. Native students 
who returned from the United States did much to foster this belief by 
their glowing accounts of America’s benevolent interest in China and her 
firm resolve to stand no nonsense from Japan. The process of disillusion- 
ment has been assisted by the Japanese press, which is never tired of telling 
China that since ker western friends have left her in the lurch she must 
henceforth fall in with the wishes of her natural protector: viz., Japan, 
and leave that power to shape her political destinies. 

_ It is useless to blink the fact that this apparent loss of American prestige 
m the Far East has strengthened the hands of the Japanese militarists, 
who point to it as a complete justification of their policy. They argue that, 
although the “eight-eight” naval program was never completed, it served its 
purpose by forcing America to abandon her plan of becoming the 
predominant partner in East Asia and securing the lion’s share of its 
wealth and trade. Finding herself unable to compete with Japan’s growing 
taval power except at a cost which she considered prohibitive, she 
simmoned a conference to regulate sea armaments by treaty, the result 
of has been to leave Japan in absolute control of the Western 
c. 


Fallacious though it be, this argument is not easy to refute, for as the 

are intensely materialistic in matters of foreign policy it is im- 

possible for them to conceive of any nation sacrificing weighty interests 
for an ideal. 

Out of all the calculable developments in the Far East there are only 

Wo which might bring war in their train. The first is an attempt by any 
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power to undermine Japan's. political and economic ascendancy in thy 
sphere. The second is an increase of domestic unrest in Japan to an exten 
that threatened to subvert the existing régime. In the latter event it woul 
be in accordance with Japanese precedent to create a diversion abroad anj 
so to smother incipient revolution under a tidal wave of patriotic sentimen: 
A convenient pretext for this could be found in America’s treatment of 
Asiatic immigrants. In either of the cases mentioned the risk of wa 
would be intensified if Japan’s rulers felt confident of achieving a Victory, 
On the other hand, they would be less inclined to dare the hazard of opp. 
flict with an opponent who was powerfully armed. That is one reason 
why peace in the East is bound up so closely with preparedness in the 
West.—Hector C. Bywater in Baltimore Sun, 20 March, 1923. 


Air SupreMAcy.—Washington, February 18.—Co-incident with th 
announcement of Italy’s ratification of the Washington Naval Treaty, come 
the publication of the proposal of the Italian government to launch tk 
formation of a fleet of 790 airplanes, the future air force which woul 
enable her to dominate that section of the Mediterranean and control th 
coming air route from Europe to the Near East. ‘ 

Official circles are keenly interested over this report which is looked 
upon as the first open move among European countries to challeng 
France’s supremacy in the air which for months past has been the subjet 
of considerable agitation in the foreign press and of parliamentary ds 
cussion particularly in England and Italy. 

That France now is “Queen of the Air” is an undisputed statement 
among American air experts who have been following the feverish activity 
which has marked her development of aviation since the war and partie 
larly during the past year. 

With an active Air Service consisting of 128 squadrons, a standing 
flying personnel of more than 3,000 aviators and a force of ground worker 
of more than 31,000 men, approximately twelve to fifteen hundred planes 
in the organization ready for instant call, France in twenty-four hous 
could muster an effective air force estimated at from eight to ten times 
the strength that England could have available in home territory. 

In addition to this force which is kept in such a state of preparedness 
that it could be completely mobilized within thirty-six hours ready to 
strike, 800 pilots have been in training every year for three years past and 
has called back to the colors from two to three hundred pilots annually for 
service, which is building her up a tremendous reserve supply of fliers i 
case of emergency. 

During 1922 the output of new planes averaged 300 machines a month, 
a part of which was for export but in case of war all of the 3,600 plant 
turned out during the year, whether for civilian or military purposes 
be available. While much of the information regarding number and type 
the French have available for war uses is jealously guarded, as well # 
data as to the different types and weight of bombs they carry, it is 
here and abroad that in modern types of swift combat and 
planes as well as in the latest big bombers, France is far in the lead. 

That this undisputed supremacy of the air was a definite objective 
be obtained by the French before undertaking to move in the Ruhr’ 
the opinion of many military strategists here. Some of them believe tha! 
it accomplished the desired purpose and had a direct influence on § 
attitude of “standing by” without strenuous protest when the move 
finally made. 

With her matchless air organization, these strategists point out, France 
not only holds the key to British naval operations in the Mediterranei 
but could within a few hours strike southern England and London itsel 
with a force to which the channel and the straits are no barrier. 
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Open cognizance of this has been taken by the British not only in 

; tary debate but in papers of recognized standing. In a recent 
editorial the Manchester Guardian points out the “hopeless inferiority” 
of the British air forces which “could not be tolerated” except in the case 
of a “France between whom and ourself there was a mutual trust.” 

According to official figures the Royal Air Force in Europe, including 
those for the time being in the Constantinople area is approximately fifteen 

ons as against more than a hundred which the French have at home. 

The British squadrons, however, consist of twelve planes each while the 

French average from nine to ten. The total number of British active 

is thirty-two. The personnel force of the British in Europe 

consists of approximately 1,200 trained pilots, seventy-five observers and 
about 20,000 men. needed for ground duty. 

Figures on the effective air strength in the United States make an 
interesting comparison with those of the French force. According to the 
last report of the Army Air Service here there were 772 pilots and seventy- 
five observers on the active list and 797 observation, pursuit and bombing 
planes on hand ready for service with 370 of the same type contracted for 
and in process of construction. These figures are of course exclusive of 
Naval Aviation, the primary purpose of which of course is service with 
the fleet and defensive off shore operations, and of Marine Corps aviation. 

Full recognition of the vast development of aviation abroad has been 
gwen by both the army and navy here and a comprehensive plan for 
systematic development of both the Air Service and Naval Aviation has 
been worked out. It calls for an eventual Air Service with 300 planes 
mm each coast and 1,00c planes at points in the interior, and a naval 
development that will provide 300 planes to be placed on every possible 
ship in active service and approximately 300 planes for the two huge 
airplane carriers now under construction. Twenty-five hundred officers 
and 40,000 men is the ultimate goal the Air Service seeks and at the next 
session of Congress it is expected that an attempt will be made to inaugurate 
such a program, the plan being to extend it over a period of several years. 


SALUTE AND SpEAK.—For years it has been the custom of many officers, 
when returning the salutes of noncommissioned staff officers and sergeants 
of their acquaintance, to accompany the return of salutes from these men 
with a word of acknowledgment or greeting when within speaking distance. 
tis desired to suggest that it would be worth while to extend the applica- 
tion of this recognized custom to the acknowledgment of salutes from all 
soldiers. In all our text books and Regulations which refer to the salute, 
emphasis is laid on the fact that this is an act of military courtesy. In the 
mstruction of recruits never failing emphasis is laid on the time-honored 
significance of the salute, as a mark of recognition not only of the respect 
and subordination of a junior for his senior, but as well as its symbolism 
of the bond of comradeship which exists between all the members of the 

i service. When two officers meet and exchange salutes, this 
symbolism is fully emphasized by the well-nigh universal practice of ex- 

ing a word of greeting at the time the salutes are rendered. Can 
there he any good reason for not extending this logical practice to the 
ge of salutes between officers and soldiers? 


It would seem that there could be but two objections to the adoption 
of this practice. The first might be that if officers were to greet all 
8 with a “good morning” or “good afternoon,” those whom they 
knew > mapeed and those whom they did not know alike, there might be 
med the opportunity for unwarranted familiarity on the part of un- 
famed and indiscriminating soldiers, and the breakdown of what is 
sometimes considered to be a necessary reserve in the relations between 
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officers and soldiers. As a bit of positive testimony to the fact that no 
such calamitous peril lies in wait, there may be pardoned the personal 
statement of the writer that for years he has followed this custom, ang 
that while his verbal greeting has sometimes occasioned evident surprise on 
the part of soldiers who did not know him, yet not once in all these years 
has there been indicated the slightest tendency to take unwarrante 
advantage of this courteous practice. 


The second possible objection is that if an officer felt called upon 
speak to every soldier whom he passed within hearing, that the demand 
on his attention and vocal organs would constitute an insufferable nuisance 
In answer to this objection it seems only necessary to hark back to the 
conception that the salute itself is considered an act of courtesy, an ac 
which is as incumbent upon the officer for its performance as upon the 
soldier and that if it is not considered intolerable to require the salute as 
an act of courtesy, it is not intolerable to make the act one of courtey 
in fact as well as in name. 


From time to time one hears complaint as to the difficulty in securing 
compliance with the regulations concerning the salute. It is believed that 
the general adoption of the custom hereby suggested, would go a long 
way toward removing this difficulty. Again injecting an item of personal 
experience, the writer may state that the failure to tender him the required 
salute by soldiers is an extremely rare occurrence and a practically m- 
known occurrence in so far as soldiers who know him are concerned 
Furthermore, since the change in Army Regulations has gone into effect 
which does not require the exchange of salutes when not on a military 
reservation, the writer has not in a single instance failed to receive a 
salute under these conditions from soldiers who know him by sight. 

The value of the salute in the military service is generally recognized, 
and consequently the insistence on proper saluting was one of the funda- 
mental items in the training of our huge war-time Army. There is ample 
evidence to show that thousands of men now in civil life who were in 
the Army during the War entertain a feeling of bitterness and resentment 
toward the salute that transcends any other unpleasant recollection of 
their military service. It is not unreasonable to suppose that if this custom 
had been generally modified to include a verbal acknowledgment on the 
part of officers, that the memory of the salute would have left no sting in 
the minds of these war veterans. Not only would this spoken word made 
the salute appear to them in fact an act of military courtesy, but m 
addition it would doubtless have had the effect of modifying the attitude 
of the officers themselves so that their acknowledgment of salutes would 
have been not merely perfunctory and palpably impersonal, but ur 
consciously and genuinely courteous. Real and spontaneous courtesy cal 
never do any harm, either inside the Army or outside.—The Coast Ariillery 
Journal, March, 1923. 


CURRENT NAVAL AND PROFESSIONAL PAPERS 


“U. S. S. Maryland, Description and Official Trials,”—(a very complete 
and interesting description of the ship and electric drive installation, 
illustrations and wiring diagrams), Lieutenant Commander F. T. Van 
Auken, U. S. N., in the Journal of the American Society of Naval En- 
gineers for February, 1923. 


“The Wireless Equipment of Aircraft,”— (Direction finding, communi- 
cation, etc., on the Croyden-Paris airline),—The Engineer, 23 February, 


1923. 
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“Shooting Seaplanes from the Deck of a Speeding Ship,’—(an illus- 
that no trated article on the various types of catapults in use in our Navy), by 
ite S,G. Roberts in the Compressed Air Magazine, for March, 1923. 

Drise on “Scrapping Mahan,”—(“the world therefore has scrapped more than bat- 
Se Yeats tleships; it has discarded Mahan’s entire philosophy for an experiment in 
arranted faith”), by W. O. Stevens in The Yale Review for April, 1923. 


upon to Pertinent Articles in: The Journal of the Royal Service Institution for 
: February, 1923: 

luisance, 1. “The Blockade of Germany by the Tenth Cruiser Squadron in the 
K to the Atlantic” (Lecture), by Admiral Sir R. G. O. Tupper. 

, an act 2. “Decoy as a Weapon in Naval Warfare,” by Lieutenant G. C. Steele, 
pon the RN. 
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NOTES ON INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


FROM FEBRUARY 23 TO MARCH 23 
Prepared by ALLAN Westcott, Professor, U. S. Naval Academy 


FRANCE IN THE RUHR 


Food riots, sabotage, attacks upon French officials, and French meas 
ures of prevention and reprisal continued in the Ruhr during March. Ih 
spite of constant rumors of direct negotiations between France and Ger. 
many or mediation by other powers, no steps of this nature were mate 
public. Events up to March 23 may be summarized: 

(1) On February 25 French troops occupied the intervals separating 
the previously occupied zones around the bridgeheads of Mayence, Cob- 
lenz, and Cologne. This extension of the occupied zones was necessary 
to complete the customs line and export licensing system adopted by the 
French authorities. 

(2) On February 28 the ban was lifted on coal exports from the Rubr 
to Germany, subject to payment to the French of the forty per cent fax 
which Germany was supposed to have collected prior to the occupation 

(3) In the Reichstag on March 6 Premier Cuno denounced French a 
tion in the Ruhr and declared that no approaches for settlement could be 
made at that time, although Germany, “when the path was open would 
be ready for frank discussion as an equal government.” This attitude 
was approved by the Reichstag and the press, but it was reported that 
Ruhr industrial magnates were pressing the government to open negotia- 
tions. 

(4) On March 10 two French officials were murdered in the town of 
Buer, and during rioting after the arrest of German suspects eight Ger 
mans were killed and thirteen wounded. 

(5) At the Brussels Conference between the French and Belgian pre 
miers on March 12 it was decided that there should be no discussion of 
negotiations with Germany or terms for withdrawal from the Ruhr, until 
full execution by Germany of reparations obligations. Accord was 
regarding measures to be taken in the Ruhr, although during the dis- 
cussion the Belgian delegates were more inclined toward efforts to com 
to terms with Germany, providing not only for reparations but also for 
security, in view of Anglo-American refusal to ratify the guarantee 
treaties proposed at Versailles. 

(6) On March 16 the German ambassador in Washington handed to 
Secretary Hughes a memorandum stating the German position regarding 
reparations and the Ruhr situation. This memorandum was placed of 
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the confidential file, and, although consent was given by Berlin, its con- 
tents were not communicated to the French or other governments. 


FRANCE 


French View oF NAvAL TREATIES.—Paris, March 21 (Associated Press) 
—Deputy Charles Guernier, the official reporter on the Washington naval 
treaty, today made his long-deferred report to the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee of the Chamber of Deputies. While his conclusions were favorable 
to ratiication by France, his exceptions and reservations were such that 
amajority of the committee thought it necessary to give Aristide Briand 
and René Viviani, the former of whom headed.the French delegation to 
the Washington Conference, a chance to be heard before the committee 
made its recommendations. . 

M. Guernier’s exceptions and reservations were twofold. The first was 
that France would be bound for too long a period of time by the agree- 
ment, and the second that the allotment of tonnage was out of propor- 
tion to the country’s needs regarding the safety of the seaboards of the 
mother country and of the colonies. M. Guernier argued that M. Briand 
and Viviani had failed to safeguard the best interests of France and Japan 
had treated her as “a poor country cousin.” 


RUSSIA 


No AmertcAN ReEcoGNITION.—Washington, March 21.—Not until the 
Soviet Government of Russia sees fit to abandon policies that involve re- 
pudiation of international obligations, confiscation of private property and 
visitation upon other peoples of the world of “the disasters that have over- 
whelmed the Russian people” will the Government of the United States 
consider extending recognition to that Government, according to the policy 
wutlined in a notable speech which Secretary Hughes made today to a 
delegation of women representing the Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom. 

The fundamental test, so far as recognition was involved, Secretary 
Hughes declared, was the evidence of a Government’s ability and disposi- 
tin to discharge international obligations, and in this connection, he 
pointed out, the United States had loaned the Kerensky régime about 
$i87,000,000, yet in January, 1921, the present Government of Russia, the 

ry said, “unconditionally and without any exceptions” annulled 
the foreign debt of Russia. He added: 

“Not only would it be a mistaken policy to give encouragement to repu- 
dation and confiscation, but it is also important to remember that there 
should be no encouragement to those efforts of the Soviet authorities to 
oe other peoples the disasters that have overwhelmed the Russian 


The Secretary told the delegation he wished he could believe that such 
forts had been abandoned. But not later than November, he told them, 
Zinovlev had solemnly declared ‘that “the eternal in ‘the Russian revolu- 
tin is the fact that it is the beginning of the world revolution,” while in 

Trotzky, addressing the Russian Communist youths, assured them 
tat the revolution was coming in Europe and in America, and that when 
itdid come it would be “long protracted, cruel and sanguinary.” 


TURKEY AND NEAR EAST 


Auts Discuss TurKisH Repty.—After adverse action regarding the 
Lausanne Treaty by the Angora parliament, Turkey prepared a document 
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proposing numerous eliminations, additions, and changes in the 
The proposed changes related chiefly to the treatment of foreigners in 
Turkey, and the distribution of the Turkish debt among provinces detached 
after the war. No changes were made in the articles relating to the 
Straits, and it was felt that the counter-proposals in general offered no 
dangerous obstacles to a final settlement. 

During the week of March 18-24 French, British, and Italian repre 
sentatives met in London to define the attitude of the Allies regarding 
the counter-proposals and settle time and place for further negotiations, 


FAR EAST 


Cuina Proposes Aprocation oF “Twenty-ONE DeMANps” TREATY,— 
On March 10 the Chinese Government sent a note to Japan suggesting 
that a date be set for discussion of the return to China of Dalny and Por 
Arthur (the twenty-five-year lease of which expires in the near future) 
and the abrogation of the 1915 treaties between China and Japan em. 
bodying some of the famous “twenty-one demands.” This move on the 
part of China was regarded as little more than a maneuver in the ap 
proaching Chinese presidential elections. Japan replied rejecting the 
Chinese proposal. 

It was pointed out that “Group I” of the “twenty-one demands” was 
eliminated by the return of Shantung. Groups II, III, and IV provide 
for an extension of the Japanese lease in Port Arthur and economic priv 
leges in Southern Manchuria and Eastern Inner Mongolia. 


UNITED STATES AND LATIN AMERICA 


SETTLEMENT OF RHINE Army CLAIMS.—During March negotiations were 
conducted in Paris between Eliot Wadsworth, representing the U. $. 
Treasury Department, and Allied officials to settle the method of pay 
ment for the American Army of Occupation in Germany. As finally 
proposed and accepted in principle by the Washington Government, the 
settlement reached provided that the American claims be paid in twelit 
annual installments out of future cash deliveries by Germany. 

The American claims amount to about $255,000,000, or 1,000,000,00 
gold marks, which would call for twelve payments of about 80,00000 
gold marks. The United States rejected the proposal that the value of 
German ships seized by the United States durirfg the war, amounting t0 
perhaps $20,000,000, should be deducted from the total claims. 


ProposaL to Join Wortp Court.—On February 24 President Harding 
sent the following message to the Senate, urging consent to adhesion by 
the United States to the protocol establishing the Permanent Court of It 
ternational Justice: 


To the Senate: 
There has been established at The Hague a Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice for the trial and decision of international causes 
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indicial methods, now effective through the ratification by the signatory 
powers of a special protocol. It is organized and functioning. The United 
States is a competent suitor in the court through provision of the statute 
creating it, but that relation is not sufficient for a nation long committed 
to the peaceful settlement of international controversies. Indeed, our na- 
tin had a conspicuous place in the advocacy of such an agency of peace 
and international adjustment, and our deliberate public opinion of today 
is overwhelmingly in favor of our full participation, and the attending 
obligations of maintenance and the furtherance of its prestige. It is for 
this reason that I am now asking for the consent of the Senate to our 
adhesion to the protocol. 


With this request I am sending to the Senate a copy of the letter ad- 
dressed to me by the Secretary of State in which he presents in detail 
the history of the establishment of the court, takes note of the objection 
to our adherence because of the court’s organization under the auspices 
of the League of Nations, and its relation thereto, and indicates how, with 
certain reservations, we may fully adhere and participate and remain 
wholly free from any legal relation to the League or assumption of obliga- 
tion under the covenant of the League. 


| forbear repeating the presentation made by the Secretary of State, 
hut there is one phase of the matter not covered in his letter with which 
| choose frankly to acquaint the Senate. For a long period, indeed ever 
since the international conference on the limitation of armament, the con- 
sideration of plans under which we might adhere to the protocol has 
been under way. We were unwilling to adhere unless we could partici- 
pate in the selection of the judges; we could not hope to participate with 
an American accord if adherence involved any legal relation to the League. 
These conditions, there is good reason to believe, will be acceptable to 
the signatory powers, though nothing definitely can be done until the 
United States tenders adhesion with these reservations. Manifestly the 
Executive cannot make this tender until the Senate has spoken its ap- 
proval. Therefore I must earnestly urge your favorable advice and con- 
ent. I would rejoice if some action could be taken even in the short 
period which remains of the present session. 

It is not a new problem in international relationship; it is wholly a 
qestion of accepting an established institution of high character, and 
making effective all the fine things which have been said by us in favor 
of such an agency of advanced civilization. It would be well worth the 
while of the Senate to make such special effort as is becoming to record 
is approval. Such action would add to our own consciousness of partici- 
pation in the fortunate advancement of international relationship and 
remind the world anew that we are ready for our proper part in further- 
ig peace and adding to stability in world affairs. 


The President’s message was referred to the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. In reply to a request from the Committee, Secretary 


Hughes on March 2 supplied further information, but in view of the 
limited time before the adjournment of Congress the Committee did not 


take action. A resolution to take up the matter, offered by Senator King 
Mthe Senate on March 3, failed by a vote of 49 to 24. 


x 


PAN-AMERICAN CoNFERENCE.—The Fifth Pan-American Conference was 
theduled to assemble at Santiago, Chile, on March 25, with delegates 
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from all American republics except Mexico, Peru, and Bolivia, Among 
topics on the agenda may be noted the following: ‘ 

Under topic XVI, Uruguay will propose that all the American countries 
adopt, as a principle of their foreign relations, that an encroachment upon 
the rights of any one of them, inflicted by a non-American powef, must be 
considered an encroachment upon the rights of all, and should call fora 
uniform policy from all. It was under this doctrine, called in South 
America the Brum Doctrine, that Uruguay broke its relations with Germany 
upon the entrance of the United States into the World War. 

The reduction of armaments proposed by Chile under topic XII js 
expected to be the most important and practical of the matters to be dis. 
cussed, the success of which depends, principally, upon an agreement among 
Argentina, Brazil and Chile, the three leading naval and military powers 
of South America. The United States already having reduced its armed 
force to the minimum under the Five Powers Agreement of 1921, the 
present navy and army of this country will not be affected. 

Of the nineteen points of the agenda, the United States proposes ten, 
seeking to bring about a co-ordinated plan or commercial agreements among 
the twenty-one Ameritan Republics. Prohibition is brought up by 
Venezuela, under the form of a progressive diminution of the production 
of alcoholic beverages. 

The United States wili be represented at the conference by a delegation 
headed by Henry P. Fletcher, Ambassador to Belgium, and including 
Senator Kellogg of Minnesota, Senator Pomerene of Ohio, former Senator 
Saulsbury of Delaware, George E. Vincent, President of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, New York; Frank C. Partridge of Vermont, William Eric 
Fowler of Washington and Dr. L. S. Rowe, Director of the Pan-American 
Union, 


Brazit Reyects NAvAL LimitatTions.—Brazil goes to the Pan-American 
Conference at Santiago opposed to accepting any plan for reducing or 
limiting armament expenditures which would deprive her of an adequate 
protection for her coast and coastwise communications. 

Afronio de Mello Franco, head of the Brazilian delegation said it was 
correct to infer that this attitude implied Brazil’s unwillingness to accept 
the original suggestion of Chile that armament expenditures be limited 
or reduced in equal proportions, and also that Brazil was not willing to 
accept limitation of armaments to the status quo in South America. 

“I believe that Argentina, Brazil and Chile--the three nations most i- 
terested—have the same pacific ideals,” he asserted, “and are thoroughly 
in sympathy with the idea of lifting the burden of armament expenditures. 
But in approaching this question it is necessary for Brazil to take into 
consideration her national necessities, which primarily are those imposed 
by geography. 

“These consist above all in protecting our coastwise communications, 
which are absolutely essential to preserving the unity of the republic. It 
must be remembered that Brazil possesses enormous stretches of tert 
tory and, unlike Argentina and less so than Chile, Brazil has nota rail 
road system which connects all parts of the country, especially m 
north. Sea communications are the only means of reaching these isolated 
sections. 

“For example, in the case of a seditious movement occurring in the State 
of Bahia some time ago, the only way the Government could send fortes 
to put it down was by sea. The lack of rail communication consequei 
makes sea communication and its protection vital necessities of the na’ 
unity and welfare. 
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“War in South America is inconceivable, and it is the furthest from 
the thought of the Brazilian people and Government to seek hegemony 
in South America through naval power. All that we want is the ade- 
quate protection I have mentioned. As long as we are assured of this 
we are willing that Argentina and Chile should have such navies as they 
please; but reduction or limitation in equal proportion, or even preserva- 
tion of the status quo, will not assure this because of the fact that Brazil’s 
navy at present stands third in South America and we would be limited 
by these propositions in providing for our necessities. 

“We have the fullest confidence that the discussion at Santiago, to 
which we are going in the friendliest spirit, will lead to an amicable under- 
standing.” 











REVIEW OF BOOKS 


LA GUERRA MARITTIMA (with the subtitle, “A Study of 
the Employment of Means in the World War’) Vol. I. By 
Romeo Bernotti, Capitano di Vascello. Florence, Italy, 1923, 


A Review sy Proressor ALLAN Westcott, U. S. NAVAL ACADEMY 


The author of this study is Director of the Italian Naval War Col- 
lege, and a writer of recognized intcrnational authority. A -translation of 
his earlier work on Fundamentals of Naval Tactics was published by the 
Naval Institute, and in 1920 appeared his valuable historical narrative en- 
titled /] Potere Marittimo nella Grande Guerra. 

As compared with the volume just mentioned, the present work is en- 
tirely different in treatment. Nothing quite like it, so far as the reviewer 
is aware, has been attempted in English. Indeed it is no dispraise of the 
book to say that for American and English readers it is even more valu- 
able as an example of logical and systematic method applied to the study 
of naval problems, than it is for the actual conclusions reached. We may 
have reached similar or possibly better conclusions, but we have prob- 
ably reached them in more haphazard and less convincing ways. 

To quote the preface, the purpose is to seek the new principles and 
lessons to be derived from the war. The method consists in “an appre- 
ciation of the extent of evolution from pre-war ideas to those adopted 
in the course of the war, and then a projection of these lines of evolu- 
tion into the future.’ The book is not a story of what happened, but 
an attempt at generalization or synthetic study of principles and methods 
employed. The first part of the book deals with the situation before the 
war—geographic and economic conditions affecting the future belliger- 
ents, naval policies, events leading up to the war, naval doctrines in get- 
eral acceptance, the make-up and disposition of naval forces. The second 
part contains three chapters covering less familiar ground—(1) naval 
plans and their application or modification in the actual conduct of the 
war; (2) the strategic heritage from the war, and (3) new strategic pos 
sibilities. A second volume will deal with tactics, combined operations 
and new lines of national policy relating to maritime affairs. 

Some of the conclusions in the chapter on The Strategic Heritage from 
the War may be briefly indicated. (1) Since, on account of submarines 
and aircraft, “control” or “domination” of the sea has become more difi- 
cult than in the past, it is well to draw a distinction between “free ts 
of the sea” and “control of the sea,” the latter signifying not merely free 
use but guaranteed ability to pursue one’s own objectives and effectually 
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fo prevent the enemy from doing the same. Neither side had either free 
yse or control in the eastern Atlantic or Mediterranean at the height of 
the submarine campaign in 1917. (2) In view of the increased employ- 
ment of “insidious” methods of warfare, the evolution of naval strategy 
has been away from the concept of close blockade to that of mutual 
“vigilance,” with increased strategic possibilities to the weaker fleet. On 
the other hand, better means of communication have reduced the diffi- 
culties of insuring contact and determining enemy objectives, and have 
placed increased weight on efficient information service. Essential means 
of insuring contact include radio-eyuipped submarines in the vicinity of 
enemy bases and along his presumable line of operations, aircraft of all 
types and aircraft-carriers, light cruisers, and battle cruisers able not only 
to establish but maintain contact with the enemy main force. (3) The 
question of bases is discussed, with emphasis on the necessity of a well 
prepared system of advanced and permanent bases, located in the best 
possible adjustment of the conflicting principles of protection against 
attack and convenience for one’s own offensive operations. Incidentally, as 
an instance of the value of access to German sources,’ it is noted that 
the Gében, though credited with better speed than any of the British 
battle cruisers in the Mediterranean, was in reality prevented by the bad 
condition of her boiler tubes from making better than eighteen knots 
(except for a brief spurt on August 4). Hence the obvious rule that it 
is never wise to assume the impossibility of pursuit a priori, on the basis 
of known data, without an actual trial. 

The final chapter on New Strategic Possibilities deals primarily with 


. Submarines, gas, and especially aircraft. It is pointed out that aerial de- 


velopment has further increased the possibilities of offensive operations on 
the part of the weaker belligerent, and that the country with’ sea frontiers, 
instead of being protected, is the more exposed to surprise aerial attack. 
As regards the question whether aircraft have rendered battleships obso- 
lete, it is held axiomatic that a new means of warfare, however dan- 
gerous it may render the employment of an old one, cannot condemn it 
entirely, provided it has a function of essentially different character. Tor- 
pedoes, mines, and submarines did not condemn the battleship. Aircraft 
and submarines, however effective for scouting and combat, cannot in 
their present or even prospective development accomplish the transporta- 
tion overseas of great masses of men, munitions and supplies. So far 
a we can envisage the future, surface navigation will remain an important 
and necessary factor in peace and war. 

Nevertheless, in view of the increased possibilities of aerial offensive, 
the nation that neglects this arm runs the risk of initial loss of control 
of the air and consequent quick defeat. Aerial defensive strategy calls for 
al energetic counter-offensive against enemy forces and bases, and a 
strength at least equal to that of the enemy. “From a maritime point of 


: ‘From an article by Admiral Souchon in a German collection entitled 
Undefeated on the Sea.” 
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view, control of the air is an integral clement in control of the sea; jt 
should be such as to prevent free use of the sea and adequate security 
of naval bases against aerial attack.” 

As regards the general form of future naval warfare, “initial cond. 
tion of preparation is likely to have a decidedly greater significance than 
in the past; it can be shown that a brief period may decide the fate of 
a nation that in peace has not sufficiently appreciated new military pos. 
sibilities. . . . It is essential that each nation, on the basis of jts 
geographic and economic situation, determine the minimum preparation 
required in order to prevent the rapid annulment o1 its powers of re 
sistance. This minimum is absolutely necessary, and must not be saeri- 
ficed because of financial exigencies, or because of the nation’s pacific 
policies in international affairs, for without such minimum the nation 
cannot command respect.” 

The brief extracts from Captain Bernotti’s book which are here given 
make no pretense of adequate summary, but are intended rather to illus 
trate the general character of the conclusions reached. Often, it will be 
seen, they have special reference to Italy and are less applicable to m- 
tions more distant from possible enemies. But they have all the valu 
that must attach to sober conclusions reached on the basis of a thorough 
survey of the data at hand. 
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U. S. NAVAL INSTITUTE 


SECRETARY’S NOTES 
Present Membership, 4632. Changes since 
Membership January 1, 1923: New members, 20. Resigna- 
tions, 6. Deaths, 4. Net Increase, 10. 
Members are requested to urge non-members to join, and send 
subscriptions for the PRocrEpiNncs to their friends outside the 
Service. These may begin with any month desired. 


Members who have not yet paid their dues for 1923 are 
Dues urged to do so promptly. The amount of outstanding 

dues is in excess of $10,000, which is a heavy drain upon 
the Institute’s resources. The interest alone upon this sum is 
about $500 per year. 


In order to bring the subscription rate more 
Subscription nearly in line with the cost of publication, the 
Rates Board of Control has increased the subscription 

rate to $5.00 per year. A Special rate of $3.50 
per year is made to members only (not available to societies or 
organizations) in order that they may send subscriptions for the 
PROCEEDINGS to their relatives and friends. (Foreign postage 
50 cents extra in all cases). Subscriptions are automatically dis- 
continued at expiration. 


Membership and subscriptions may start with any 
Back Issues month desired. For a limited time, subscriptions 
or membership may commence with the Decem- 
ber, 1922, issue, in order to have a complete file of the interesting 
atticle on “Destroyer Experiences” completed in the March issue. 


Discussion of articles published in the ProcrEp- 
Discussions '1NGs is cordially invited. Discussions accepted 
for publication are paid for at approximately one- 
half the rate for original articles. 
The index of the ProcEEpINGs for Volume 48 (1922) 
Index is now ready for issue. A copy will be mailed to mem- 
bers and subscribers on request. 
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The Institute desires articles of interest to all branches. 
Articles of the service, including the reserve force. Nop. 

members as well as members may submit articles, ail 
authors receive due compensation for articles published. (Com. 
pact, well digested articles are more likely to be accepted for early 
publication. In accepting articles for publication, the Institute 
reserves the right to have such articles revised or rearranged, 
where necessary, in order to bring them up to the required 
standard of articles published in the PRocEEDINGs—the cost, if 
any, to be deducted from the compensation due the author, 


As soon as practicable after the publication of bod 
on subjects of professional interest, the Institi 
aims to publish authoritative reviews of them, © 


Book 
Reviews 


The Institute Book Department will supply 
Book obtainable naval, professional, or scientific book 
Department retail price, postage prepaid. The trouble say 

the purchaser through having one source of st upp 
for all books should be considered. The cost will not be ¢ 
and sometimes less than when obtained direct from dealers 


Address orders to: U. S. Naval Institute, Annapolis, Ma : 


To insure the delivery of the PROCEEDINGS and of 
Address communications from the U. S. Naval Institute 
of is essential that members and subscribers notify th 
Members = Secretary and Treasurer of every change of addres 
without delay. 


Twenty copies of reprints are furnished author 

Reprints of free of charge. Additional copies to the number 

Articles desired will be furnished at author’s expense, pir 
vided request is made before going to press. 

H. G. S. WALLACE, : 

Commander, U. S. Navy, Secretary and Treasurer. ~ 





